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4 | action should be taken after the Germans 
Boston Commonweal€W. naa ciearty veon proved to ve at fault 


| We are ill prepared to make vigorous hos- 
| tile demonstrations, but considering the 
relations existing between Germany and 
{some of her neighbors, she can hardly be 
spoiling for a fight with the United States. 


THE condition of the Prince of Wales, it 
seems, is not all that it ought to be in point 
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New York City is a large and vigorous 


Agate line, | 


| Ple are allotting him something less than a 
| year more to live. It is much to be hoped 
|that these same people know very little 
| what they are discussing, for though the 
| Prince may not be, according to the ac- 
cepted standards of the world, an altogether 
great or heroic figure, he is a man possess- 
ing an excellent sense of the fitness of 
things, and can always be relied upon to 
deport himself entirely in keeping with the 
occasion; and as kings go, he doubtless 
would make a widely acceptable and wor- 
thy ruler over the British Empire. His 
chief recommendation would be that he 





thoroughly realizes that as king of England 


municipality, and when its people lift up he would be expected chiefly to ornament 


their voice in fall vehemence they wake the 
echoes far and near; but it cannot be main- 
tained that for concerted and harmonious 
action, they stand in the fore. A few 
months back they were all for the World's 
Fair. They had millions ready to throw 
into the project, and it was their professed 
intention to get up a fair that would dazzle 


the effete monarchies of the east, but when 
it came to finding a suitable site, and to 
raising money enough to erect the build- 


ings, the New Yorkers were forthcoming 
neither with the land nor with the cash, 
and it begins to look now as if the fair was 
anybody’s who could pay for it. 


Those who believe in the President’s sin- 
cerity in his expressed desire to put only 
good men in office, notwithstanding the con- 
stant and strenuous efforts of political work- 
ers to divert him from his course, will be 
much pleased by the appointment of Mr. 
Jobn Field as Postmaster of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Field is one of the most trusted and 
respected of the business men of Phiiadel- 
phia, and the solid business element of the 
city has been strong in his support- But 
Mr. Quay wanted this place for one of his 
own personal henchmen. The enemies of 
Mr. Harrison who have taken such pleasure 
in constantly assuring the world that he was 
entirely dominated by the ‘‘bosses,” at the 
head of which class they put Mr. Quay, will 
find themselves much put about for an argu- 
ment in being thas forced to concede that 
the word ‘‘boss” is one not known at the 
White House, and that the President is the 
maker of his own appointments. 





There is a tepdency on the part of those 
who dislike Mr. Blaine to engage in some 
crowing over the rumors that come from 
Samoa, to the effect that the deposed Tama- 
sese and his followers have taken up arms 
against the newly-elected King Mataafs. 
These rumors may be empty and idle, and 
on the other hand they may be founded on 
substantial facts. It will be some days be- 
fore we know just how the case stands. 
However it may be, the work of Mr. Blaine’s 
commission was creditably done, and if the 
Germans have been stirring up strife again 


in Samoa after the compact entered into at | 
Berlin, it is to their lasting dishonor, but it | 
can in no way reflect discredit upon the | 


administration at Washington. Discredit 


would properly lie there only in case no | 


| govern it. 
| thing for Wales, with the most eminent 


the nation, and not to be over ambitious to 
It would, indeed, be a trying 


position in the world seemingly awaiting 
him at no distant day, to be cut off in the 
flush of his manhood; but at the same 
time if common report speaks truly he 
would have the satisfaction, by proceeding 
his vigorous mother outside this mundane 
sphere, of winning several enormous stakes 
that he has hazarded from time to time 
upon this question. 


The Old Dominion Republican League, 
which is an organization located in Wash- 
ington, but whose work has to do with the 
State of Virginia, has been circulating 
documents among Virginans in the various 
Washington departments calling their at- 
tention to the propriety of contributing 
to the campaign funds of their state. The 
Civil Service Commission has been investi- 
gating the matter, and it claims to have 
discovered among those responsible for the 
circular several persons who are holding 
positions under the government. For such 
persons to solicit campaign contributions 
is clearly in violation of the law, and any 
that are discovered in this work should be 
prosecuted. It is difficult to imagine what 
the detractors of the administration will 
have to say at the spectacle of Repub- 
lican commission prosecuting Republican 
office holders for assisting in Republican 
elections, for it must be remembered that 
while there were many abuses of a most 


flagrant character under the recent admin- | not without interest. 


istration of the great patron and exemplar 
of reform, his commissioners found no 
cause for prosecution. The great majority 
of the Republican party will look with 
favor upon this action of the Civil Service 
Commission, for the Civil Service Law 
is particularly the doctrine of the Re- 
publican party, and it should be main- 
tained to the fullest extent, and all violaters 
thereof should be adequately punished, no 
matter to what party they may belong. 


Miss Huntinaton, daughter of 


became on Monday last the Princess Hatz- 





feldt. This doubtless, as the world goes, is 


something of a distinction, but a distinc- | 


tion for which both Miss Huntington and 


the | 
‘railroad magnate, Mr. Collis B. Hantington 


family that has lived in the same house for 
nine hundred years. But itis not always 
an advantage to a family to be well known 
or to continue long in the same house. For 
instance if there were less known about the 
Hatzfeldt family the public could not so 
readily point to the six divorces that have 
occurred among its members during the 
last fifty vears, and it would certainly be a 
distinct advantage to Mr. Huntington's new 
son-in law if there were very much less 
known about him. And as for living in a 
house nine hundred years old, there have 
been, as civilization has developed, several 
improvements made in domestic architec- 
ture during this period, and a more modern 
house would doubtless be found to possess 
a great many conveniences unknown to the 
gloomy castle on the Rhine. When in ad- 
dition to these facts, the prince’s bankrupt 
condition and his tendency to employ vast 
sums of money in unremunerative ways, 
are taken into consideration, it would seem 
as if Miss Huntington might have stayed 
nearer home and fared quite as well. 


Ir indeed seems difficult for anything 
Republican to be pleasing in the eyes of 
the Democracy. Mr. Wanamaker, with 
that remarkable executive ability that has 
made him the’ leading merchant of this 
country, has taken hold of the post-office 
department with an energy and with a 
strong business like common sense that 
promise many satisfactory changes in the 
work of this department; but all these 
changes, either carried out or proposed 
have been loudly railed at by the opposing 
press. This strong disinclination on their 
part to admit that anything good can come 
out of Nazareth has a present conspicuous 
illustration. Mr. Wanamaker proposes, and 
the idea must commend itself to every man 
of business, to establish post-offices upon 
the ocean steamers for the sorting of mail. 
This would be a great saving of time, as it 
would enable foreign mail on reaching a 
port to start immediately for its destination 
without the delay necessarily involved in 
being sent to the post-office and there as- 
sorted. 
new system would be slight as compared 
with the enormous aggregate saving of time. 
And yet because it is suggested by Mr. 
Wanamaker, a Republican official, many of 
the opposing political faith so far lose 
sight of patriotism in their partisanship as 
to deride the plan. 





THE COMING ELECTIONS. 


As the time of election draws near, 4 
cursory glance over the political field is 
Differznt offices are 
to be filled in a number of the more im- 
portant states. In Massachusetts we are 
to elect a governor and various other offi- 
cers of less importance. The campaign 
has been conducted by the Republicans 
with that quiet serenity that goes with a 
perfect confidence in the result, and the 
Democrats on the other hand have been 
quite content to let their younger men 
assume all the responsibility, do all the 
work, and gain all the experience. 

In New York there are several minor 
state offices to be filled at the coming elec- 
tion, to say nothing of the election of 
members to the legis)ature. It cannot be 
questioned that many of the better class of 
|New York Democrats look with no little 





it is, of belonging to an old and well known 


The additional expense of this | 


Slot. 


cult 





N. 


SINGLE COPIES 
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| erto lent such material assistance to the 
|Governor’s projects, is not at present as 
\untiring in its effort as formerly; notwith 
| Standing these two weakening causes the 
| New York Democrats will doubtless elect 
their state officers by a small majority, 
| while the legislature can with even, more 
| certainty be relied upon to remain Repub 
lican. 





In New Jersey there is a contest for the 
* etecamsaeoge Gen. Grabb, the Republican 
nominee, is not only aman of high character 
and wide popularity, but he is a man of 
great energy and ability, while ex-Governor 
Abbett, the Democratic nominee, has some 
rather shady spots in his record, and 1s 
making his figh¢ for the governorship under 
| difficulties. New Jersey has usually been 
| relied upon by the Democrats for a small 
majority, but there is this year substantiag 
ground for uncertainty regarding the rel 
sult, and the Republicans have more than 
a fighting chance in that state. 

The contest in Ohio has. been conducved 
with considerable vigor, and the Democracy 
is making loud claims of assured succes. 
This is a piece of folly, for there is nw 
room for doubt that Foraker will be his 
own successor. In Virginia Gen. Mahon 
is making one of the most energetic can 
vasses of recent years; so energetic indeed 
that the Democrats who a few weeks ago 
| worethe unraffled front of confident triamph 
are now considerably perturbed in spirit, 
‘and are bestirring themselves with a most 
| anxious activity, sending to the national 
organization piteous appeals for help® 
The Democrats will in all probability carry 
| Virginia by a small majority, but on the 
{other hand it is quite possible that the 
small majority may be upon the other side. 


“SOCIAL AND LITERARY.” 


The police of Bosto., and particularly 
Captain Irish of Division 4, are much to 
be commended for the recent unusual dis- 
play of energy in dealing with the gamb- 
ling dens of thiscity. Something less than 
two weeks ago a certain notorious ‘‘Doc’ 
Applebee was arrested on the charge of 
keeping a gambling house at 27 1-2 Boyls- 
jton street. The name conspicious on the 
| door-plate is ‘‘The Cosmos Club,” and its 
charter sets forth that it is ‘‘for social 
and literary purposes,” but its social 
and litersry purposes have been of such 
a carefully guarded character that four 
doors interpose between them and the 
public at large. The police however, 
under the lead of Capt. Irish effected an 
entrance into the club, but they were un- 
able at that time to make any seizure, as 
the judge to whom application was made 
for a search-warrant, refused to issue it, 
on the ground that the application should 
be made in the daytime. Abiding his time, 
the gallant captain on Taesday night made 
amother descent upon the place. This 
time not attempting the door but effecting 
his entrance through the windows; thus 
taking the occupants entirely by surprise. 
The seizure which he made was compre- 
hensive and complete, including the chips 
and cards, the tables and boards and all 
|the other paraphernalia used by profes- 
|sional gamblers in their seductive pas- 
times. Though the fine imposed upon the 
|sportive Doctor and his fellow gamesters 


|was singularly light, yet the seizure made 
| by the officers must inflict something of.a 
|loss upon them. It must at least be a ben- 
|eficial lesson to them, as it conclusively 








her well capitalized father had generously | disfavor on the tactics of Gov. Hill, and 1" | proves that the police are sincere in their 
to pay. She has the satisfaction, such as | addition, the liquor support that has hith- purpose to break up these dens. 





For the Commonwea!th. 
WITH BEAUTY DIGHT. 


Dow’r’d with a wondrous wealth, the waning year 
Heaps gleaming treasures ’mid th’ enchanted days 


Till all the bloom-edged paths of sylvan ways 


Biush with the flame hued eprays that trailing 


glide, 


Or climpbling upward frame with sump’tous pride 


Vistas of wilding vales, 
Hills where the sunset pales, 
All glorified with ardent golden cheer. 


year. 


i —_ — a 
Overstraine? Honor. 
[Concluded from last week.) 
| “Oh, ‘Good afternoon’ is pretty well as a 
| beginning; but I am gomg to say much 
more than that. I have come to tell you 
| how [ love you, and I won’t be turned aside 
| from saying it.” 
‘““Well?” 


Charles Rathlin remembered once playing 
|\a charming game 


and 
children, 


patriot, 
(they were young 


being 


| shot but 


Bilthe nature smiles; the world seems young | but had already discovered that the natural 


again. 

The sun'it hours speed past on lightsome wing. 
From plain to steep clear notes flash, echoing, 
And spicy odors from the forests creep. 
Pure as the sinless brows that children keep— 
Againat the blue the white clouds softly sleep; 

While taint as mystic swells 

Winding from Ocean's shells 
Whisper the trees their glad triumphant strain— 
“Youth dieth not; Joy evermore doth reiga!”’ 
*Till all the alr thrills with the sweet refrain.” 

—MABEL GREENWOOD. 


CONCERNING LOVE. 


© love that is child of a moment, 

O love that is born of a breath, 
How «drearily sorrow saith, 

“The love that is born of a moment 


May wearily walt for death! 


© Love that comes after waiting, 

O Love that the long years call, 
"Tis te answerless wonder of all 

That the love that comes after waiting 
May fase like a rose and fall. 


But, Love, be thou wrung out of sorrow, 
Or, Love, be thou born of a breath, 
Still the heart of the human saith, 
‘Though love to life may be sorrow, 
Yet life without love were death.” 
—Charles Washington Coleman. 
{Harper's Bazar. 


THE EB OF THE TIDE. 


Leaving ite foam, ite driftwood, on the sand, 
The weary tide retreats—receding slow, 

As thuugh it would realist the Almighty hand 
That draws it from the land. 


Deep rest has fal‘en round me; but I know 
That tn far other hollow clefts and exves 
The turning waters have begun to flow 
With surge and murmur low. 


So with the tide of years that pasees o'er 

The sands of this our life; the weary waves, 
Here ebbing, dew upon another shore, 

But there, shall ebb no more. 
—Arthur L. Salmon. 


“The heart of the simplest woman 
Isa mystery unrevealed, 

And the love that seems most transparent 
Is most hopelessly concealed. 


We care not for love while we have it, 
We know not of love till "tis lost; 

We scatter its treasures broad-handed, 
Nor reckon the ultimate cost. 


Lo! a hand comes forth from the shadows, 
A touch that I Knew of old, 

That could crown the gloomiest fancies 
With an aureole of gold. 


And I think how that hand, so loving, 
That craved but to lie in mine, 

Oft met an impatient gesture, 
Or found no responsive sign. 


And from yonder painted canvas 
I catch the old, wistful look, 
So timidly, mutely jealous 
Of the love I gave my book. 


And I only too well remember 
How I chafed at the dumb reproach, 
And swore that bo thought of woman 
Should on my pursuits encroach. 


Was I blind, or mad, or but heartless? 
The face and the hand are gone; 
The light of my life has vanished; 
I am utterly alone. 


I loye as a man who is selfish; 
She loved In a woman's way; 

Anda man’s love compared with woman's 
Is as darkness unto day, 


As a spendthrift scatters nis birthright, 
I wasted the dower she gave, 

And too late I find my ambition 
Has followea her into the graye.” 


Looee not thy hold, O hand of God! 
Or utterly we faint and fall. 
The way is rough, the way is blind, 
Aud buffeted with stormy wind; 
Tinck darkness veils above, below, 
From whence we come, to what we go; 
Feebly we grope o'er rock and sand, 
But still go on, confiding all, 
Lord, to Thy hand! 
In that strong hold salvation is; 
Its touch is comfort in aistress, 
Cure for all sickness, balm for ill, 
And energy for heart and will. 
Securely held, unfaltering, 
The seu) can walk at ease and sing, 
Aud fearless tread each unxnown strand, 
Leaving each large thing, and each less, 
Lord, in Thy hand! 
—Selected. 


end of a patriot is an early and violent 
|death). The shooting was accomplished 
| by a pint of cold water discharged full in 
|the face froma milk basin. Rathlin had 
been the patriot, and that “Well?” recalled 
| his sensations at the time very forcibly in- 
deed. It took his breath away for a mo- 
ment, but after a time he went on, though 
not so fluently this time: 
| ‘That means you knew it, of course. 
That's good; for I tried to make it plain to 
you. I love you very much indeed. [ 
know Lam not good enough for you, I 
| don’t ask you to think Lam, but I do ask 
| you to believe I love you very truly.” 
* ‘flow can I think he can be mine and true who 
has been false to Fulvia?’ 
That's not in my play, but when [ get hold 
|of Shakespeare | wander about a little.” 
“Don’t wander now; keep to the point, 
| and the point is, I love you.” 
| ‘But [ had rather talk of Fulvia.” 
‘‘As you please. She was elderly, by the 
way, and of a jealous and crabbed disposi- 
tion.” 

“Antony knew that, or should 
known it, before he asked her to 
him.” 

“I quite agree with you. But suppose 
Antony had never asked her; never said a 
word that could be construed into an inten- 
tion of doing so.” 

“Never given 
flowers from her, 
saw for the first time, for not taking care 
of her,” went on Judith coolly, her eyes 
still meeting his, her hands still careless 
and impressive. 

“Good heavens! she asked me for the 
violets,” he exclaimed angryly. ‘‘Could I 
help her bringing me the other things? Is 
it possible she— 

‘Stay, if you please, Mr. Rathlin. 


have 
marry 


her violets, nor taken 





We 


will keep Miss Syke’s name out of our con- | 


versation; you have no right to suppose 
for a moment that we have made you the 
subject of discussion. Any opinion [I may 
have formed has been formed from my own 
observation.” 

Rathlio recovered his self-control. 

“If you have formed any opinion con- 
cerning me I have a right to know it,” he 
said. 

“Certainly. When I went with her to 
your class-room, I saw, or fancied I saw, a 
vast difference between your manner to her 
and your manner to your other pupils.” 

“Go on.” 

‘‘When we remained after the rest of the 
class had left, and you talked to her about 
her own affairs and yours, all you said, 
every word, every tone, every look, went 
to make me believe that you cared for her.” 

“So L did; I thought her charming. Go 
on.” 

‘*T have no more to say.” 

“Oh, yes, you have if you intend to be 
just. You spoke of an opinion.” 

“Yes; [saw you cared for her—any one 
could have seen that. ‘I supposed you were 
not well enough off to marry, and so you 
did not speak to her.” 

‘*That was so; you were perfectly right. 
I am better off now, by the way, but that is 
not the question. Go on.” 

**Afterwards”—her voice did tremble now, 
but she went on bravely—‘‘afterwards I 
began to think that—I had been mis- 
taken.” 

“You did not,” he said with such quict 
force that the words did not sound rude. 
“You did not think so, and it is beneath 
you to say what is not true.” 

“Then, if you will have it, I thought you 
had changed your mind, and I thought I 
would never be a party to the betrayal of 
my friend. I have no more to say.” 

“No. Then listen tome, and judge me 
fairly. I may have been to blame, but I 
don’t deserve such hard words or such con- 
temptuous tones, and I will not bear them, 
even from you. I thought I cared for Miss 
Syke; I did care for her at first, every one 
who sees her likes her at first, every one 
who grows better acquainted with her loses 
their liking. I can’t help it if I speak 


fend myself. 
every student who comes to my Classes has 
been her devoted slave for a day or two 
and then indifferent to her. I did like her, 
and if I had eyer told her so, if I had ever 
said a word of love to her, I should deserve 
to have you shield yourself behind your 


with your scorn; but I have never said one 
word beyond ordinary friendship to her.” 
“True, but why not?” 
**For the reason you guessed. It was a 
| good reason; she had told me of the luxury 
| she had been brought up in, and | hesitated 





with some children, | 


. d we bent $ |wherein the fun consisted in one of the’ 
Aud banner’d blaze which greets the benignan | party being 8 


never bullied a girl he | 


cruelly of a woman; you force me to de-| 
You know yourself how | 


loyalty, and pierce me through and through | 


COMMONWEALTH. — 


to ask her to share my poverty. That hesi- 
tation saved me. [ft was meant for her 
|good; but surely I have a right to let it 
serve for mine?” 

**I do not know.” 

“Think. Suppose she had liked me, and 
| never told me so; then suppose she found 
out she really loved some one else; would 
it be treason for her to marry the man she 
loved, because of an idle, passing fancy for 
me—a fancy I'd had nv idea of?” 

“Oh, but if she had an idea of it?” 

For the first time he seemed to lose heart; 
the fight was going very much against him. 
He dropped his head and hesitated; he 
could not deny her words; he knew poor 
Maggie Syke had shown a very marked 
fondness for him; but then the like had 
more than once happened to the handsome 
|young musiciati, without any fault of his, 
}and he could not tell how far he had been 
to blame in this case. 
| “Has she said—does she—” he began. 
| *We will leave her out of it. You are to 
|) assume that she has never confided in me. 
| But if I could see, and could form an opin 

ion, could not she?” 

‘Good heavens! Is it my fault if you were 
so quick to see what I wished to keep to 
myself?” he cried. ‘Am TI to be bound by 
a three day’s fancy, that neither of you had 
lright to know of, to marry a woman ten 

|} years older than myself? Do you know 
what she told me you said one day? That 
you pitied her husband, if ever she married, 
for he would be the most wretched man on 
the face of the earth; that she would wear 
out bis very life with her jealously and her 
exacting temper. She told me that as if it 
was a joke; you know best whether it 
true or not, whether you meant it when you 
said it.” 

Jady remembered the speech; it was the 
result of a week's worry, when Maggie had 

suspected her of a desire to strike up a 
friendship with a girl who was playing in 
| the same piece with her, and she had most 
certainly meant the words when she had 
| spoken them. 

Rathlin went on: 

**And you would condemn me to that—it 
| would be torment, perpetual hopelessness. 
| Think of it! You must know very little of 
| life, or you would not dare to wish such a 
jthing. You say I am bound to her—” 

| “No, no! Ido not say so—I was wrong 
\if I said so before. You must not marry 
| her if you hate her so; it would be terrible 
| for you both if you married her.” 

“Then I am free?” 

“Yes, you are free; it is right that you 
| should be free. I see now it would be in- 
| tolerable if you were to be bound by a slight 
|fancy that, for most generous reasons, 
}you never spoke of—your mere thoughts 
that we had no right to Know cannot, must 
not, bind you.” 

‘“‘And if I am free?” 

He moved towards her eagerly. She 
sprang back against the wall, entreating 
him with a passionate gesture to stand 
back. 

“Do not look like that, for God's sake! 
Do not look so glad, or I cannot bear it. 
Yes, you are free—free to leave her, free to 
marry whom you will, free to marry any 
woman inthe world, except me!” 

“Judy! Why?” 

“No, not me—not her friend—not the 
girl she took to see you, who rejoiced with 
her in her fancied good fortune, who heard 
day by day—yes, I must own to it now— 
who heard of every word you said, of 
every sign you gave of caring for her—not 
her confidant, the sharer of her hopes and 
her fears, not her friend, her one friend.” 

“Then my freedom is of no value, for if 
I do not marry you, I don’t care what be- 

comes of me. I may just as well marry her 
as not. Oh, Judy! thirk again. [ will 
make you so happy,” 


is 





} make me happy if I acted so vilely?” 

| Itis no fault of yours that she told you; 
| you never asked for her confidence, I am 
| sure you never wanted it. Why should you 


| suffer because she can’t keep from taiking | 


| about herself?” 
‘**You show me my fault clearly. I ought 
|to have gone away at once, when I saw, 
|when I suspected what would happen.” 
| “Listen to me, Judy. I love you. I 
| believe on my soul that you love me. We 
|meant to do no wrong, we have done no 
wrong, only circumstances have been very 
}cruel to us. Is it just that we should suffer 
| becaase of circumstances that we could not 
|help? Will it make her any happier to 
| know that we are miserable?” 

‘It will make her much more miserable 
to think her friend has stolen her happiness. 
| I tell you [I will not do it.” 
*““ Jady! this is madness !” 
‘* No, it is honor. What would you say 
}of a man who betrayed his friend as you 
would have me betray mine?” g 
| ‘But you are not & man, you are a wo- 
man. No one expects this tragic honor 
| from you; no one thinks or expecting it 
| from a woman.” 
“Oh, yes, lam a woman, with all a wo- 


} man’s faults and weakness; but, woman as 


Tam, God made me true as death, and you 
shall not make me less than He meant me to 


| be.” 


“She stood erect and proud, not hiding 
her suffering, but triumphant over it; and 


“Could you, do you think, could any one | 


NOVEMBER 2, Iss 


seeing her fearless face, and hearing her 
resolute tone, he knew that there was no 
appeal from the sentence she had spoken 
| The fight was overand he was conquered 
He knew it, and submitting heart-broken t 
his defeat, was yet glad that the woman lx 
loved was great enough to win sucha vic 

tory. Had he not loved her for her 
}perfect truth, her immaculate honor? And 
if he had been able to break down he: 
| honor and truth, would not such a victory 
have been a calamity for them both? 

Woman like, she half-rued her triumph 
when she saw her antagomst conquered 
she came close to him and laid her hand o: 
his. 

“I cannot bear to see you suffer,” she said 

‘‘You shall not see it, I will go. Good- 
bye, dear; you have broken my heart, | 

lthink you have broken your own, but w 
must bear it, for you have chosen th 
right.” 
| Good-bye.” 

‘* Good-bye; you know what those words 
mean, ‘God be with you.’ God be wit! 
you, sweet, in all the years to come. Do 
not think [ am sorry you would not 
be less than yourself for my sake, I will tr) 
to be glad that I could not lower you.” 

‘“Good-bye—Good-bye.” 

She had moved to a little distance now 
and turned her face away. She held out 
her hand without looking at him. 

“Ts this all! It is a very cold parting 
when we think how we love each other 
and that we shall never mever ineet again 
Surely, for the last time—for the first and 
last time 

No, no! I cannot, I cannot?” 

The pain in her tone was so pitifal that 
he could not insist. Letting her hand fall 
he knelt upon the floor and kissed the hen 
of her skirt, then without speaking agai: 
| he left her. 

He left her; he was wrought to such a 
pitch of excited honor and reverence, that 
it never occurred to him to think how many) 
{a lover would have refused to leave a 
| woman who dared not trust herself to kiss 
| him. 

And she? She brushed away a few bitter 
hot tears that rushed through her eyelids 
and stood a moment trembling and irreso- 
lute. It almost seemed as if she would 
give way to the passionate emotion she had 
held so well in check until now; but she 
did not; she went to a cupboard in a corner 
of the room, and took out—a bottle of poi- 
json? a dagger? a nine-barrelled peace- 
maker? Oh, dear, no! a pot of Liebig's 
extract, a teacup, and a tablespoonful of 
port wine. From these, with the addition 
of a little boiling water, she concocted a 
very nasty but very invigorating compound 
and having drunk it, lay down on the floor 
to study ‘‘As You Like It” in peace unti! 
Maggie came in. 

You see she was a working woman and 
| had no leisure to indulge her ‘emotions. 

It was sometime before Miss Syke canx 
in; when she did she went straight up to 
the looking-glass, and after flinging her 
bonnet and mantle upon the sofa, began to 
|contemplate her reflection with a good deal 
of complacency. 

‘*You are late, are you not?” said Judy. 

“Yes; have you been dull without me? 
|[ have been doing a good deal of shopping 
jon my way home. You were very unkind 
to me before I went out, but if you can 

| Spare me ten minutes for once in a while 
| I'll tell you something interesting.” 
| ‘What is it, dear?” 

Any one but Maggie Syke would have 
seen the weariness in the girl’s face. would 
jhave heard the pathetic effort at cheerful- 
jness in her voice, but Maggie Syke had 
something of interest to communicate, and 
noticed nothing. 

“You don’t know why I have been so 
| long?” 

**You were shopping, were you not; have 
you bought many things?” 

“Yes, and some of them are pretty things 
| —wedding things, Judy.” 

“Oh, your trousseau; don’t you think”- 
“Something very important has hap- 
| pened,” said Maggie impressively; “I have 
|come to My senses at last.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

“Tt is not to be expeeted that I shonld 
waste my time waiting while an obscure 
musician makes up his mind whether he 
can afford to marry me or not.” 

“Do yon méan—are you saying that you 
are not going to think any more about Mr. 
Rathliu, after raving about him all these 
three months !” 

Judy could scarcely believe her ears, and 
spoke out her amazement without choosing 
her words. 

“T have not been doing anything of the 
sort,” said Miss Syke, with dignity, placidty 
proceeding to believe what it had becom: 
convenient to believe; ‘‘I may have won- 
dered now and again if he cared for me, 
but that is all.” 

“Oh!” said Judy. 

“T have something else to say, dear, only 
| you don’t take any interest in me.” 

‘“‘T take an interest inthis matter, though : 
what has made you come to this conclusion? 
Let me hear.” 

**You know my pupils have an uncle?” 

“Yes. the prosy old man they call ‘Molly 
Darling.’” 

**He ia not old nor prosy, and they ough} 
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not to call him anything of the sort. Why 
he is heir to a baronetcy.” 

Miss Svke spoke as if the prospect of the 
title conferred perpetual youth and immu- 
nity from nicknames. 

“Well, what has ‘Sir Molly’ to do with 


marches on with its triumphal banners just 
the same. It would be indeed an insup- 
portable life if calamity once endured 
should be forever realized in its first bitter- 
ness. or if grief and loss, remorse and de- 
spare should come to stay. We have 
troubles but not without cause, not without 


usf 


“Not anything to do with you, my dear; 
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in black, a cherry-faced grandmother who | ‘‘For future use.” Reverently undoing the 
was not old then, and a small, silent man | linen wrapping, I found garments made and 
whom I called Grandfather. The little | laid aside for her burial. With them was 
mother, in her widow’s weeds, tried to be |a letter: ‘‘To be opened after I am gone.” 
father and mother both to the child who | To me, this letter seemed like a message 
would never remember a dying father’s | come back to me from the dead. In it she 
loving embrace, while the cheery grand- | gave incidents of her whole life; even of 


iss. 


a 


Ms 


but he has—that is—he will have a great 
deal to do with me in future. He has 
asked me to marry him. You see, dear,” 
with a sweet little giggle, ‘some people 
think me attractive if you don’t.” 

Judy pushed back the hair from her eyes 

a bewildered incredulous look on her 
face. 

‘‘And Charles Rathlin?” she said. 

‘Ah, well, Judy, you can’t expect me to 
consider him; I must show a proper regard 
for my own future; I could not have got on 
as the wife of a struggling artist; | am 
much more fitted for society and luxary. 
{ called and left a note at Mr. Rathlin’s 
rooms, telling him I should not go there for 
any more lessons as [am going to be mar- 
ried, then I went for a walk with—him— 
you know dear. and then I did some shop- 
ping, and thenI came home. Won't you 
congratulate me, dear? Luke—I think he 
has such a nice name, Luke Lowther Rothe- 
say——-Luke is not more than fifty-five or 
fifty-seven, and his uncle is several years 
older, so I shall be Lady Rothesay some 
day; perhaps I may be able to help you, for 
[ shan’t be ashamed to know you, dear. I 
do hope poor Mr. Rathlin wont feel it very 
much; I can't help it, you know, if people 
will admire me, can I? I havea right to 
choose whom I will marry; I can’t marry 
just to obhge him. What is the matter, 
Judy? Are you laughing or crying? Why 
ion’t you answer?” 

But before Judy had time to answer, the 
door was flung open with a crash, and 
Charles Rathlin rushed into the room—an 
open letter in his hand. 

‘Judy, it’s all right,” he cried; ‘‘I found 
this when I got home. She dvesn't want 
me; she is going to marry some one else. 
Judy! Judy!” 

And Judy, without answering, ran straight 
into his arms and rested there silent. It 
was his turn to speak now, and he wes in 
no hurry. 

Well, this is very surprising,” said Miss 
Syke, but neither of them seemed to hear 
her. 

‘“My darling,” cried Rathlin at last, ‘chow 
brave you were, and how we've suffered; 
how we tortured ourselves. But it is over 
now, and it is worth all we bore to meet 
like this, to hoid each other like this to kiss 
each other like this, to kiss each other as 
we do now.” 


This remark was illustrated profusely. |of wise and beneficent provisions for uni- |crimp her bair, and buy her dainty caps to | 


a beneficent end, and we have no right to 
murmur or complain. Most of us require 
a good shaking up which nothing but a 
great peril can produce. 
causes and preventives and acted at once 


under their guidance, we should escape | 
The heart sickening | 


most of our misery. 
scenes of life are on byways and not on tne 
thoroughfares of human progress. If hu- 
manity on the whole were fairly represented 
by the follies and outrages of the unpro- 
ductive classes, we might despair but the 
world is in the hands and_ hearts of the 
competent and goes on its course of im- 
provement notwithstanding fearful hin- 
drances to be overcome. The appetites and 
passions are headstrong and unruly, plung- 
ing us into distress of body, mind and 
estate, but under the control of intelligence 
and ethical religion they are indispensable 
to the enjoyment of life, and the perpetuity 
of the race. Impradence with its direful 
inroads upon health and ability, if univer- 
sal and unintermitted would put an end to 
human activity, but it is not universal nor 
unintermitted, and so of all other infirmi- 
ties and depravities. The drinking evil 
has done incalculable mischief, and if pre- 
dominant would destroy civilization at once, 
but it is not predominant, neither is cupid- 
ity which fain would own the earth and 
threatens the decline of Republican simpli- 
city. Although the law of human progress 


is irresistible in its sublime persistency and | 


appears to be totally unmindful of the 
feeble ones who drop out of the race, and 
of the wicked ones who are enemies of the 
human family, it is not wholly so. 

There is in haman 
affection which neither deformity nor de- 
pravity can destroy. In the rear of great 
armies are tender hearts and competent 


hands to minister to the wounded and dy- | exchange places, and Grandmother leaned | 


ing. There is also a moral indignation 
against evil doers which will prevent their 
ascendency just in time to save society 
from shipwreck. Moreover the spirit of 


each succeeding age is changed for the | ways of society were as peculiar to her us | 


better with the education of our nature in 


its entirety, so that human progress is on | 


U we studied | 


mothe, who always saw the bright side of 
life, comforted them both. After a time, 
my mother and [ returned to our city home, 
but the summer always found us, like birds 
of passage, back at the old 
again. 

The first shadows came to me when we 
did not wait for the coming of summer, 
but returned when the ground was frozen, 
the snow falling, and found Grandfather's 
rocking-chair empty, a hush in the darken- 


ed parlor, but a brave-hearted Grandmother | 


whose only change was an unusual quiet- 


ude. It was my first sight of death, and I 
cried childish tears because my mother 
wept. 


Then came the breaking up of the old 
homestead, and the buying of a smaller 
home in the village near by, for Guiand- 
mother was independent and 
home of her own. We only stipulated that 
she should spend part of her time with us. 

The years rolled on; I grew to be a lady, 
and was married. Grandmother’s indus- 
trious fingers hemmed my linens, tied my 
|comfortables, made aprons, holders, and 
| many useful things that her practical mind 
| suggested for my housekeeping. 
were made of braided rags, to save my 


, carpets; and half-gloves knit to save my | 
What could 
After 
a few years more, my mother died, and it 


hands from the wear and tear. 
[ have done without Grandmother? 


seemed as if part of my life went with her; 
jand part of Grandmother's, too, I am sure, 
| for then, and only then. did she show signs 
|of breaking. In former years, I had leaned 
upon her; going to her with my trials and 


and relief, instead of to my delicate, invalid 
,;mother, who would only be troubled at 
| whatever troubled me. Now we seemed to 


| upon ine, aad we felt that we needed each 

other, and must not live apart, Into my 
| city home she came. with her quaint, prac- 
| tical ways and industrious fingers. The 


her ways to society. 
What happy times we did have, after the 


farmhouse | 


wanted a 


Rugs | 


| childhood days. In the cramped, uneven, 
; but plain letters, so familiar to me, I read 
| the story of her hopes, pleasures, sorrows 
| and longings. 
Her pioneer life in a new country had 
| been full of self-denials, but she said she 
had always tried to choose and look upon 
the bright side of iife. ‘fn those days,” 
she wrote, ‘‘our neighbors were few and 
far between, but we were all like brothers 
,and sisters; sharing our griefs and pleas- 
ures, and the latch-strings always out.” 
| There, for the first time, I learned of her 
| battle with a loneliness that no one could 
/alleviate; her intense mourning for my 
g-andfather, and how long the time had 
seemed. She wanted the world to be a lit- 
tle better for her having lived in it, and I 
am sure it is; and better for all such grand- 
mothers as she, having lived. 
Grandmother! dear, [ cannot see your 
kindly face. WhenI reach out, I cannot 
touch you. WhenT call, you do not an- 
swer. Butif, in the great beyond, there 
are such things as guardian angels, I am 
sure you are mine, watching and waiting, 
|and the thought brings me comfort.—Ella 
Sturtevant Web », in the Home Maker. 


A White Lily. 

A season of music was closing. Satiated 
| with praise, Parepa Rosa drew her fur 
| wrap around her shoulders, and, stepping 
| from the ‘‘Grand.” was about to enter her 
carriage when ‘Please, mi ladi,” in low, 
| pleading accents, arrested her attention. 
It was only the shrunken, misshapen form 


nature a motherly | yexations, where I was sure to find comfort | °! little Elfin, the Italian street singer, with 


| his old violin under his arm; but the face 
| upturned in the gaslight, taough pale and 
| pinched, was as delicately cut.as a cameo, 
| while the eager, wistful light in the great, 
| brilliant eyes, the quiver of @ntreaty in the 
soft, Italian voice, held her for a moment 
| against her escort’s endeavor to save her 
| the annoyance of hearing a beggar's plea. 

| ‘*Welll” said the great singer, half-impa- 
tient, yet full of pity. 

“Would mi ladi please,” in sweet broken 


4 
| yy et a > 
ascending lines with less and less waste | first sorrow had passed, and Grand motner | Bogtish aud the slender, brown hands of 


and outrage. Instead of dashing headlong 


,into so many pitfalls, and finding life so 


empty of satisfactiou, more of 2s will adopt 
the means of success, recognize higher ends 


our best promptings, live for the perfecting 


had regained her wonted cheerfulness. We 
| had many good-natured arguments, over 
ways and customs. She had always been 


‘‘set in her ways,” as they say, and the 
jand aims, become more resolute to obey | ‘‘setness” had grown firmer with age, as I 


| found out when I tried to have her let me 


Miss Syke could not understand the situa- | versal and unending welfare on this OF | wear. 


tion at all, she was simply dumbfounded. 


some other globe. So to live. is worth 


“I think,” she said severely, ‘‘you have | striving for. 


both utterly forgotten my presence, even | 


my existence.” 


She was quite right, so they had.—Lon.- | 


don Society, 


Human Progress. 


BY REV. WILLIAM G. BABCOCK. 


whatever is fittest to survive. It 
makes no stop for any cause, for perpetual 
motion is its law. All obstructions must 
be cleared from the tracks or run over. 
There is no time nor room in this busy 
world for idlers or triflers. 
foolish, unfortunate or wicked enough to 
be of no use, We must be left behind to suf- 
fer the consequences. The world cannot 
stop its individual arrangements to iisten 
to our lamentations. What matters it to 
human progress, that a tidal wave drowned 
ten thousand inhabitants of the globe, or 
that a devastating fire wipes out millions of 
personal property, or trustees embezzle the 
carnings of a thousand widows and orphans 
oran epidemic decimates the population 
of a city? We are so _ familiar 
with these episodes in life that we glance 
at the record of them in our morning paper 
and with a momentary sorrow forget them. 
lt would not answer for the main channels 
of the world’s maintenance to be deserted 
or neglected for any cause. It would not 


do for the healthy and vigorous, the intelli- | 


vent and virtuous to cease from what they 
are fitted for, on account of those who are 
unqualified or disqualified for the work of 
life. The highést philosophy and religion 


| and listens. 
Onward humanity goes freighted with |open window, stop and listen too. 





A Retrospect. 


A villager is dead. And, as is customary 


| in some small places, the bell in the village 


church begins to toll out the age of the 
departed one. Mr. Grey stops her sewing 
I, sitting with my book by the 
One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, we 
count, as the strokes ring out slowly and 
solemnly in the mid-summer air; and so on 
up into the twenties, thirties, forties, and 


| fifties, until they reach eighty-three. 
If we are | 


“It must be old Mrs. Stebbins,” says Mrs. 
Grey, resuming her work, ‘‘for she’s the 
only one as old as that who’s sick ‘round 


| here.” 


“Well,” continued the good woman, 
‘‘when folks gits to be as old as that, they're 
no comfort to themselves or any body else, an’ 
it must be a dretful relief to Susan to have 
her mother go, for she was gittin’ to be a 
great care, was awful childish an’ putchiky, 
an’ needed a sight of waitin’ on.” 

I make no reply. The tolling of the bell 
has carried my thoughts backward, and 
Mrs. Grey’s words shock me. 

‘Guess I'll go over an’ see if there’s any- 
thing I kin do fur Susan,” she says after a 


pause, and laying aside her work, she puts | 


on her sun-bonnet and starts out. 

I go on with my reading, or at least try 
to do so, but somehow the pages have lost 
there interest, and between the lines I keep 


reading, ‘‘Dretful glad to have her mother 


“You can’t make mea whistle out of a 
pig's tail,” she would say to me with a 
comical twitch of her mouth, and crimps 
and caps she would not have. 

I heard her telling one of my friends one 


knew or nor cared about. 


think of what I had on, if it was whole and 
decent.” 


ments. Every gather, every tuck was ex- 
be remedied. 

I shall never forget my first large dinner- 
| party. Several honored guests had been 
jinvited, and with the true solicitude of a 
| good housekeeper, I wished everything to 
| pass off smoothly. 





day, that style was something she neither 

‘If it wasn’t for Eleanor, I should never 
And yet no fine lady could be 
more particular over her wardrobe, than 
Grandmother, over her plainly made gar- 


amined critically, and the least defect must 


| the dwarf held up a fragrant white lily, 
| with a crystal drop in its golden heart. 

‘*Do you mean this lovely flower for me?” 
A passionate gesture was her answer. 
Taking the flower, Parepa Rosa bent her 
stately head. ‘You heard me sing?” 

‘*Mi ladi, I hid ‘under the stair. *Twas 
yesterday I heard the voice. Oh, mi ladi, 
j;miladi, I could die!” The words came 
| brokenly from quivering lips, passionately 
in earnest. The loud voice of the world 
she had just left had never shown Parepa 
Rosa the power of her grand voice as she 
saw it now in these soft, dark eyes, aflame, 
and in the sobbing, broken words, ‘Mi ladi, 
oh! mi ladi, I could die.” 

“Child,” and her voice trembled, ‘‘meet 
me here to-morrow at five,” and holding 
the lily caressiIngly to her cheek, she 
stepped into her carriage and was driven 
away. 

It was Parepa Rosa’s last night. In a 
box near the stage sat little Elfin, like one 
entranced. Grandly the clear voice swelled 
its triumphant cords and rang amid the 
arches with unearthly power and sweetness. 
The slight frame of the boy swayed and 
shook, and a look so rapt, so intense, came 





, 8 face, you lis Vv d y 
My servants, not being the most compe~ on his face, you knew hi ery heart was 


| tent in the world, had had the details most 
| minutely explained tothem. The day came 
| and also the guests. The table looked 
|lovely, and as the first two courses passed 
j}along as nicely as one could wish, I was 
inward.y congratulating myseif, when, ina 
jlall of the conversation, Grandmother's 
| cheery voice spoke up, saying, ‘‘I am realy 
for my coffee, and I guess Mr. Sinith is too. 
| Did you forget it?” 

An amused smile went round, but, assum- 
|ing a composure I was far from feeling, I 
rang the bell and ordered two cups of cof- 
feen; one for Grandmother, and one for 
| Mr. Smith, which he gallantly accepted and 
j}drank with Grandmother, thereby rising 
i very high in my estimation. 

When the dainty after-coffee came on at 


go,—needed a sight of waitin’ on,—gittin’ | last, Grandmother saw her mistake, but told 
to be a care,—awfully childish,” until I lay | Mr. Smith afterwards that she knew they 


stilled. Then the wondrous voice thrilled 
softly, like the faint sound of bugles in the 
early morn; again its sweetness stole over 
you like the distant chimes of vesper bells. 
Encore after encore followed. Thecurtain 
rolled up for the last time, and as simply as 
possible the manager told the audience of 
last night’s incident, and announced that 
Parepa Rosa’s farewell to them would be 
the simple ballad warbled :nany a bitter 
day though the streets by little Elfin, the 
Italian musician. 

Long and prolonged was the applause, 
and at the first pause, sweeping in with 
royal grace, came our queen of song. At 
her breast was the fragrant lily. Queen, 
too, by right of her beautiful, unstained 
womanhood, as well as by the power of her 
sublime voice, she stood a moment, then 
| sang clearly and softly the ballad, with its 





teaches us that it is better to live for the | down my book and go out under the trees 


| all wanted their coffee, but ‘‘Eleanor must | refrain of ‘Farewell, sweet land Ac- 


race than for oneself, and the incompetent 


must not complain but rather rejoice at the | 


success of the competent. When Lawrence 
was dying, he cried, ‘‘Don’t give up the 
ship.” If lam wretched, poor and needy, 
why should 1 not be proud of the generali- 
ty of people who are gifted, happy, con- 
tented, active, successful, rather than 
repine at my lot. The glorious operations 
of nature, including the wonderful doings 
of man are in the hands of infinite wisdom 
and goodness, at whatever cost of tempo- 
rary sacrifice. All the kingdoms of nature 
proclaim the certainty of danger and suffer- 
ing, decay and distruction in pursuance of 
ultimate ends and aims. It is hard we 
know to be dropped out of the procession 
as Wendell Phillips expressed it, but the 
important fact remains, that the procession 


to rid myself of the depression. 


Sitting here in the shade, I cannot help | 
'a feeling of tharkfulness for the release of 


poor old Mrs. Stebbins from a world where 
she was considered a care and a burden, a 
wholesome desire that I may not come in 
contact with the afflicted Susan, and a 


wondering if the worthy woman, to whose | 


hospitable roof I have*come for rest and a 
breath of life-giving country air, fully 
realizes all her words imply. 

There has been much said, written and 
sung about the respect due to old age, bat 
it is a subject upon which too much never 
can be said. 

My earliest recollections are of an old- 
fashioned farm-house, where the roses and 
honeysuckles climbed and shaded the .win- 
dows—of a girlish slender mother dressed 


| have things brought on by rule.” 

My home has lost its crowning glory, my 

| dear old Grandmother! Not useless and a 

| burden was she, for we humored her ways, 
and did not forget that she was in her sec- 
ond childhood, and as she was, so must we 

| all become, if we live. 

Swift and sudden came the summons to 
her, and as we looked upon the dear, peace- 
| ful face—the house that her soul had lived 
|in for so long—we felt assured that it was 

well with her. 

Not until later did we know of her home- 
sick hours, and her longing to go Home; 
so generously had she kept her sorrows to 
herself, lest they trouble us. 





In the bottom of a deep chest, where the | 


odor of scattered £rose-leaves permeated 
everything, I found a parcel inscribed: 


companying her came the low, swect wail of 
little Elfin’s violin. There was silence in 
| that great house at the close, then a shout 

went up that shook the mighty pillars. 

A whisper being heard that Parepa Rosa 
|meant to educate the boy musically, the 
generous hearts of a few had opened the 
gates of fortune for little Elfin. ‘To-day 
he is great and famons, and they call him 
to play before princes. 

Parepa Rosa! God called thee in thy -per- 
fect womanhood, but thy voice lives in our 
hearts, and at the last great day it shall be 
written in shining letters on thy name: 
‘“‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of 
these, ye did it unto me.”—Ex. 








The skeleton of *‘Jumbo” has been sent 
to Europe with the Barnum show, and will 
| be brought back to New York in the spring. 
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"EVENT AND OPINION. 
The Common is all “broke up.” 


If you must rap your ‘small boy let him 
be rapped in slumber. 


Must we note the Cronin murder trial 
among the live Issue 8 of the hour? 


Our globe- trotters are headed for home, 
and society will soon be in full blast. 


“The Criticism of a Critic ism of ‘Look- 
ing Backward,’” denotes the violence of 
the Bellamy craze. 


You never eat peanuts, of course, but 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


| Our second summer is well under way, | 


and has been of the traditional pattern; | 


and if the seasons would only go by rule 
as they are booked, we might look forward 
to about three weeks more of the same 
halcyon weather. 
more tractable than at present, when these 
rules were cat and dried, for no scientific 
bureau of to-day would venture to prog- 
nosticate conditions a month in advance. 
To be sure the sun still enters Scorpio, 
October 23d, but we take chances that usu- 
ally prove exceedingly precarious, in re- 


Seasons must have been | 


| possibly some allusion to it may have found | 
| its way into the record of that brief August | 
| vacation. It is not constitutionally natural | 
for the Observer to grasp the idea of a 
resurrection. So many of the analogies of 
|nature go against it, and others, like seed- 
growth, come each year as a revelation. 


The Observer cannot deny that Paul's 
forcible epithet, applied to doubters of the | 
resurrection, is a good fit, to-day. ‘‘Thou | 
| fool!” he says, and the Observer takes the 
| term home, each springtime, in realizing | 
| that personally not a tiny bit of faith would 
|go with the planting of @ seed, that that 


under the name of ‘Algerian almonds” they spect to the thirty successive days, that which is sown “bare grain,” is to be given 


should taste as eweet. 


Chicago seems likely to lose the World's 
Fair, and she would shake in her shoes, but 
really they are too tight a fit. 


No doubt Mrs. Madge Kendal can act, if | nevertheless—we have only sinners around | planted, from which he evidently expected | 


she can stop gossiping to the reporters long 
enough. She does go on ‘‘awful.” 


storm 
turkey is 
Winter is 


Doubie windows are going on, 
doors are breaking out, and the 
living on the fat of the land. 


upon us, for sure. 


You may still look in the “ droggist’ 8 di- 
rectory, ‘one moment, please,’ but 
first drop a penny in the slot. And they 
call this a free country. 


A holiness convention has been held this 


week in the Bromfield Street Church, near- | 
ly opposite the office of the COMMONWEALTH. | 


Like attracts like, every time. 


October has gone now, but has it not 
been a luscious autumn time? Engiand’s 
laureate-to-be, Alfred Austin, says well: 


“If you only gazed on the year, you wou'd think | 


how beautiful ’tis to die.” 


The name of the ents r of ‘Brotherhood | 
of Railway Brakemen” has been changed 
to the ‘“‘Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men.” Let us have some style about us, if 
we are not exactly railway magnates. 


When the 
will be a great boon to Rudolphus and Ara- 
minta. The yearnful girl can grind off at 
will the most impassioned answers to her 
chronic cry,‘‘Are you yuite sure that you love 
me, Radolphus? 


Actresses and other celebrities may not 
be over pleased at the tabulated list of their 
names and ages that enterprising papers 
bring out, but let them bide their time. 
These identical statements will be afloat a 
aozen years hence, and they will read inuch 
better then. 


Bald headed men, who are unable to fol- 
low the usual plan to keep postage stamps 
from sticking together, namely, rubbing 
the gummed side upon the hair—may carry 
the stamps about, laid in paraffined paper, 
that may be secured at the grocers. Bill 
Nye rubs his stamps against the hair of 
some friend who is not bald-headed, and 
that is a very good way, too 


The West End Railway Company shows 
a lack of consideration for its patrons by 
failing to provide extra cars to accommo- 
date matinee-goers. It is an extremely 
wearisome exercise for a woman to keep 
her balance in a jarring car, bearing up her 
heavy apparel, and straining her arms 
above her head to hang to a strap, fora 
half hour’s ride. Put on more cars, gentle- 
men. 


phonograph is perfected it 


according to the ancients, constitute our 
| second, autummal summer. 


The saints used to govern these matters. 
and—holiness conventions to the contrary, 


now. 


St. Martin is supposed to be responsible | to stand to reason that seeds planted the | 


for this type of summer, and the Observer | 
would be glad to retail full blogrophical | 
information concerning this canonized | 
gentleman, and his relation to November 
weather. Unfortunately the 
book-shelves fail to hold the 
of the Bollandists, 
bicgraphy of the 


Observer's 

Acta Sancto- 
in which the full 
saints may be found, 
Somewhere in its sixty-odd folio volumes 
St. Martin's hoid upon the zodiac 
| doubt explained in full. 
Meanwhile, we all know that St. Martin’s 
|day comes on the llth of November, and 
| Shakespeare himself has encouraged us to 
“Expect St. Martin's, halcyon days.” 

St. Luke's little summer is probably past, 
jand if anybody remembers the 18th of Oc- 
|tober, St. Luke's day, it will be conceded 
| that in matter of quality it was beyond criti- 
| cism, It was one of those jewelled days in 
| our‘ ‘the atre week,” when every charm of sun 
‘and earth and air was at its goldenest. 
| After Halloween, no such softened splen- 
| dor need be looked for. 

However, yesterday began All Saint’s 
| summer, and you can say for yourselves 
| how you like it. 


rum 


is no 


Some of the Halloween sprites may have 
a hand in it, for it does no‘ stand to sense 
that witches and devils and fairies and 
imps can be released, and hold carnival 
without making a little disturbance in the 
plans of the saints. 


The trees started a most summary fash- 
ion of shedding their leaves, this year. 
They simply dropped them off one night, 
as if disrobing, and must stand unclad a 
good six months as a penalty. 

The American elms, in particular, did 
the work with absolute thoroughness, and 
stand, with not so much as a stem to re- 
mind one of their shining autumn robes. 
Their English cousir, the Ulmus campes- 
tris, is in no unseemly haste, and still 
makes a brave show in panoply of green 
and pale gold. A few sere and sodden 
yellow leaves still wizen on the maple 
boughs, but the oaks, with their old grim 
tenacity, keep hold upon the faded russet 
and dull gold leaves, that will cling 
until snow falls upon their sapless and 
shivering brownness. 

The fields in the suburbs present ‘a very 
sylvan aspect, with their herds of late | 
grazing cows. These animals seem tired, 
or is it only luxurious? for out of eighteen 











;out the other morning to crop the late 


or twenty sleek looking Alderneys, turned | 


|a body. 


That is the way the Observer felt about 
|that pathetic little turnip patch that a 
Springfield householder had providently 
| to enrich his winter table. It did not seem | 
twenty-fifth of July would turn into turnips 
| in season for Thanksgiving. But they did. 
| Beautiful turnips they are too, if the speci- 
|men now on the editorial desk be taken as 
| representative. They not only matured | 
jin ivory and lilac perfection, with a 
fragrance that no husk could shut in, but 
| they grew in perfect fitting, little lace- 
| trimmed pasteboard boxes, or shells; and 
| what was the more fortunate, embellished 
with artistic little butterfly bows of old 
gold satin ribbon, which must prove infl- 
nitely more agreeable to pull them up by, 
than the old-fashioned rough green turnip- 
tops. Perhaps that is the way city turnips 
always grow,—with frills. [f we are to 
believe in the miraculous, we may as well 
believe largely, and those little hard seeds 
might as naturally be expected to expand 
into satin ribbon as into turnips. 

Be that as it may, this well-conditioned 
vegetable leaves 

“No hinge nor loop te hang a doubt on,” 

that 


“the energy of life may be 
Kept in after the grave.” 

The miracle of life is a perpetual surprise 
to the reflective. It is easy enough for 
some to take all these things for granted. 
The very first chapter of Holy Writ con- 
tains the edict: 

‘‘And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit- 
tree yielding fruit, after his kind, whose 


seed was in itself, upon the earth; and it was 
so. 


“‘And the earth brought forth grass, and 
herbs, yielding seed after his kind, and the 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, 
after his kind; and God saw that it was 
good.” 

And all this, whatever the measurements 
of time, when the evening and the morning 
were the third day. 

Mankind might be used to it, by this 
time, but the race is not an individual, and 
we each open wondering eyes for ou.selves 
upon the great mystery of life, and each 
must learn its alphabet in the old-time way. 


The Observer well remembers the feeling 
of compassion for generations of students 
yet to come, that used to flit through the 
jmind when poring over the ponderous 
chronicles of history. 

Wars and rumors of wars, conquerors, 
| tyrants, dynasties, republics, chronological 
| tables and dates of invention and discover- 
| ies. “I can learn this for myself,” we all 
| used to think, ‘‘but heaven help the chil- 
‘dren that come after us!” No links must 





The New York Saturday ‘Review, edited | aftermath, the Observer noticed only one | be dropped eut of the chain, and our his- 


by a woman, comes out in Vol. I. No. I. as 


on her feet. All the others were re- 


|torlans are circumstantial and untiring. 


the vigorous champion of Mr. Grover Cleve- | cumbent, chewing on bended knees, or bent | The legacy that each generation leaves to 


land. for the next president of the United 
States, and thus gives sister women the | 
political forecast :— 

‘‘Mr. Cleveland seems to be the only | 


up limbs, 
| clover. 

A cow is the most comfortable looking 
|of created things, when she chooses to lie 


the cud of contentment and late 


posterity, is something grand, but formida- 
| ble. 
| 
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| —used to tug a ladder around, and climb to 
|each lamp to light it? Now two-armed men 
| ride at their ease, stop at each lamp-post, and 
| without leaving their seats, apply their elec- 
‘trical apparatus, drive on to the next lamp- 
post, and before you half know it, the long 
|line of lamps is ablaze. There is such an 
easy way to do everything, when once you 
|\know how! A slower method of lamp- 
| lighting has to prevail on theCommon. No 
|driving there! And until an electric wire 
lextends from lamp to lamp, that will fire 
them all at a touch, the lamp-lighter must 
| tramp from post to post on the Common 


It is very convenient to be able to light 
or to extinguish all the gas in your house, 
| by pressing a button, and even common- 
place houses are fitted up that way now. 
The more luxurious have a self-lighting at- 
tachment. It is comfortable enough to lic 
at your ease in the morning, knowing that 
your furnace drafts will all be opened, when 
the hands of your clock reach the moment 
at which the electric regulator was set, and 
|be duly closed by the same easy method 
{It is decidedly fine to have clocks and 
| watches wind themselves, and it really looks 
| now as if our descendants would have 

nothing whatever to do but to wear them- 

selves out learning when, where and by 
| whom the wonders of past generations were 
| wrought out. That is our arrogant way of 
viewing the situation. 





Before our inventors rest upon their 
laurels the Observer has one contract to 
assign them. Let them attack the rainy 
day problem. It is pitiful, not to say ridi- 
culous, that with all ous advances we are 
still so helpless and uncomfortable getting 
about in the rain. We are a degree better 
off for the inyention of umbrellas, but 
convenient as they are—for our friends- 
they are better fitted to protect from sun 
than from rain; that is all they were meant 
for—the word itself only denoting ‘‘a littl: 
shade,”—unless we say it in French; para- 
pluie has a real rainy day sound. Men's 
rights are to be blessed for extending the 
use of the umbrella to mankind. Women 
had it all to themselves until Jonas Han- 
way, of honorable memory, braved the 
ridicule of the populace and spread his sun 
shade in the rain. We can’t afford to 
scorn the umbrella, but how about our un- 
derpinning? 

And how about our pavements? 


Until women have abbreviated skirts 
there is no manner of use in trying to make 
life bearable for them in rainy weather. 
Gossamers are an unsightly and malo- 
dorous offence. Let those wear them who 
like them; but even then the condition of 
hems, and boots and hosiery beggars de- 
scription, and drives a woman of delicate 
instincts to the verge of distraction—and it 
must be admitted that even men have their 
trials. 


Take the condition of the streets in last 
Tuesday’s storm, for illustration. Or the 
Providence mali across the Common. They 
have been taking up the paving stones, and 
replacing them with a broad concrete walk. 
Perhaps it was pleasant to pull one foot 
after the other out of the clinging slime — 
to find yourself given a lee-way of several 
inches for each foot-print,—for you never 
found your foot where you set it. You 
slipped hither and you as the slime moved, 
to left or to right. It slopped up, and 
even spattered men’s trousers and gummed 
up their d00ts. The Common was perfectly 
“beastly,” and Tremonti street was not 
muth better. 

The Observer has so much else to write 
about that specifications cannot be given 





But our own day and generation is filling | here for an automatic awning, that wil! 
up its measure of glory with scientific in- | descend over public walks when it rains: 
ventions. Wot very -astonishing, perhaps, | or for perforated, self-cleaning pavements 
each by itself, but they make an impressive | ,—or for the ideal rainy day costume. But 
aggregate. | somebody must attend to these things, 

We are getting case-hardened. We | and that right away. 
hardly chronicle the wonders as they come. 

How long ago was it that our street-lamps| The weather bureau has a spite against 
| were lighted in the primitive fashion? Has | ‘opening nights.” We usually bave rain 
it been more than two or three years since | Monday nights, and this week, Tuesday 
Very | a one-armed man—always a one-armed man | was marked in local theatre circles. Marie 


man who ought to be entrusted with the | \down in her cowy fashion in the autumn 

command ina fight which is bound to be sunshine, and luxuriate with her chewing 

fought to a great extent upon the lives laid | gum—like some folks we might name. 

down by himself, and upon which there is . 

no doubt whatever of an ultimate and per-| The season of growth is quite past, yet 

manent success.” ‘the late summer did more than could have | 
This ought to bring the ballots of women | peen expected of her. 

rattling into the Cleveland box in ‘92, to! ‘The Observer noted last season, a mov ing 

that extent that the Republican candidate exhibition of mankind’s faith in nature’s 

wouldn't stand the ghost of a chance. 





| Wickening and enriching powers. 
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at the Park, and Wilson Barrett gave the 
first American presentation of ‘‘The Lord 
Harry,” at the Boston. Wilson Barrett 
doubtless knows his good points, and if 
he could rely upon gathering the same 
audience together, each night, he could 
afford occasionally to play ‘“‘The Clerical 
Error,” or ‘‘The Lord Harry,” by way of 
foil to his beauty roles. 

With no intentional disparagement of 
Mr. Barrett's acting it cannot be denied 
that you See the best of it in seeing him. 
“Beauty men” are almost always effemi- 
nate, but Barrett's most envious disparager 
could hardly lay effeminacy to his charge. 
He is handsome, classical, cavalier,—and 
he is haughty, graceful and distingue, and 
he in all sorts of things that women rave 
over, and men envy. And he acts—after 
his fashion. 

But he should not wear a blonde wig. 

It adorns him very much as it might a 
statue of the Apollo Belvidere. 


Lord Harry’s blonde wig was a very good | 
wig of its kind, but set over Wilson Bar- 


rett's own handsome locks it faded him 
out. 

But consistency is a jewel, and a Royalist 
of the time of Charlies I., most have flowing 
hair of some sort, and Mr. Barrett could 
not be expected to come out in dark and 


dank tresses—a-la-gypsy horse-trader. S» | 


he wore a crinkley blonde wig, and had to 
depend upon his art. And it stayed by 
him fairly well. 

Mr. Barrett's ambition is to go into 
Parliament, and as he has a reputation for 
achieving whatever ambition he sets—in 
other words—for ‘‘getting there” — he 
might doubtless succeed, But Boston has 
a greater and a grander future to propose 
vo him. Mr. Barrett has won the good 
will of our citizens and, so it is ramored, of 
their sisters and their cousins and their 
wives and their aunts; our governor and 
our mayor and other imposing celebrities 
unite to do him honor, and Boston feels 
called upon to set the final seal of approval 
upon him, and to make a grand proposition. 
Or at least the Observer does. 





Nothing less than that he assume for life | 


the position of leading man at the Boston 
Museum! 

The Museum’s leading man.—Let Mr. 
Barrett ponder long and well before de- 
clining the honor. Parliament is nowhere. 





And the favor will be mutual 





There is one prodigiously funny situation 
in ‘The Lord Harry,” and it was sprung 
upon the audience as an actual surprise. 
It is a wonder that some reporter or inter- 
viewer had not received an inkling of the 
fun, and told the dear public. The pair of 
interesting comedians, George Wilson and 
Lillie Belmore, were on, and a dead-and- 
alive guard piously marked ‘“‘Shekaniah.” 
To serve their ends this precious pair make 
Shekaniah helplessly drunk, and want to 
clear the boards of him. ‘‘Tribulation,’— 
Mr. George Barrett, asks the pretty Doro- 
thy to get him out, aud she tries to hustle 
the tipsy Shekaniah to the flies. He can’t 
go, and she suddenly swoops him up in her 


arms, slender girl as she is, and flies off the | 


stage, with him looming above her head 
like alank scarecrow. There is simply no 
telling how funny it is. It brought down 
the house, of course, but though the audi- 
ence roared and cheered itself into a state 
of nervous prostration, the captivating lit- 
tle handmaid did not put in an appearance 
in response. Perhaps she was two tired, 
poor girl, but, panning aside, it was a 
fetching thing to do. 


Something has ailed the acoustic proper- 
ties of the Boston Theatre during Mr. 
Barrett's engagement. His faulty elocu- 
tion? Perish the thought! The audience 


at least gets the sound, if it misses the 
Sense. 





He will have a rousing send off to-night, 
and may he soon come again, and bring his 
melodious voice and Miss Eastlake along. 





One does not feel like saying much about 


Wednesday afternoon, 
players from Mr. Mansfield’s company. In 
,its closing acts it is one of the dewiest 
| plays that has been given in Boston for 
jmanyaday. It is unique in its conception, 
and gives a peculiar study of woman’s na- 
ture from a man’s point of view. It differs 
from most masculine conceptions in its 
failure to send the aggrieved wife headlong 
and rejoicing upon her husband's breast, at 
| hig very first sign of repentance for having 
| been found out for what he is, rather than 
wiiat he has been believed. 


The horror of the disallusion is true to 
| life, and the impulse to sever ties that have 
become worse than meaningless is just and 
true, but what manner of mothers must 
Henrik Ibsen have known, to conceive of a 
loving and sane woman abandoning her 
| children without an effort to hold them, 
| simply because their father has lost his 
place in her heart? 


ism, and not of such staffis woman made. 





We get many an odd lesson at the theatre, 


}and see this strange life of ours from | 


| varied points of view; but after all, each 
soul must solve its problems for itself. 


And between 
lighter things. 


times, we can think of 





No article of the Observers’s unwritten 
creed stands firmer than the belief that 
currents of thought are afloat in the air, 
;and each, according to his attitude ab- 
/sorbs them. A strata of Bryant reminis- 
| cence and comment is afloat just now, and 
| for the last few weeks people seem to have 
| simultaneously been reading Bryant, and 
quoting Bryant, and writing about Bryant. 
One or two other chatty department 
| writers besides the Observer quoted last 
| week the poem on ‘‘Autumn Woods,” and 


now the November Lippincott’s comes out | 


| with a paper of Reminiscences on Bryant 
by R. H. Stoddard. Itis interesting to note, 
in this connection a communication received 
from an Elmwood, [llinois, correspondent, 

| who writes as follows: 

| Editor Commonwealth : 

Of five noble, large-brained Bryant broth- 
ers, of whom the author of ‘“Thanatopsis” 
became most widely known, the youngest, 
John H. Bryant, alone survives, ina green 

and serene old age of four-score and two 
years. He resides’on an ample homestead 
in Princeton, Lll., respected and honored 
by his neighborhood and state. He and all 
his brothers, except ‘‘Old Thanatopsis,” 
came to this state nearly sixty years ago, 
from Cummington, Mass., and the log 
| house which they ‘‘erected” in those days 
| is still allowed to stand on one of Prince- 
ton’s principal streets as an interesting 
landmark. 

Mr. John H. Bryant was for many years 
jan active and influential politician of the 
| better sort, and was a neighbor and inti- 
| mate friend of Owen Lovejoy. He is also 
|a@ poet, and has written poems of high and 
lasting quality. I enclose for the ComMon- 
| WEALTH @ sonnet to Whittier, which Mr. 
| Bryant has just written. You will notice 
‘that his chirography is remarkably firm and 
|easy for a man on the shady side of eighty. 
| E. R. Brown. 
Here follows the sonnet to which should 
| be affixed the signature of John Howard 
| Bryant: 





WHITTIER. 
|O venerable man! before whose sigit, 

For four-score years has swept the tide of things, 
| The rise and fall of Empires, States and Kings, 
| And man’s great progress in the path of right. 
| Friend of the bondman, when his friends were few ; 

Our hearts were thrilled by thee indays gone by, 
| With glorious songs for truth and liberty, 
| That rang like trumpet peals our country through, 

Yet not for these alone, nor length of days, 
| The blessings of mankind are with thee now; 
| Tne halo of a life of goodness plays 

With tender radiance round thine honored brow. 
| The broken fetters of the ransomed slave 
| Shall emblems be to deck thy sacred grave. 


That is a remarkable sonnet indeed, for a 


man ‘‘on the shady side of eighty.” or the | 
sunny side, for that matter, and the world | 


can only regret that the voice of this poet 
has beeu so little heard. Our unsung songs 
may all be set to music on the other side. 
' +All lost things are in the angel's keeping.” 


| G. P. 
i 


Not that way lies hero- | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
Wainwright opened in ‘‘Twelfth Night,” | “A Doll's Hodnes” Ga give tee Globe, | , 
by a few chosen | 


FLEETING SHOWS. 

There was something in Mr. William 
Winter's criticism of Mr. Mansfield’s 
Richard LI. as telegraphed to the Tribune 
and printed on Tuesday, which suggested 
the rather used up metaphor of water in 
the desert. For among all the fleeting 
‘shows of our time, it strikes me that 
| newspaper dramatic criticism is very nearly 
| the most arid show so to speak, of all 
|that fleet. One feels that the average 
|mewspaper critic must have learned his 
}trade in the school of Mr. Dryasdust, 
where Mr. Gradgrind is head usher. The 
|dryness is alike of temper and of style; 
|the latter as a rule rivalling in point of 
| grace, picturesqueness and fire the style 
|of the writer of the city article. Except 
in the case of the actor being a personal 
friend of the critic,—in which case the 
| disused adjective-box is opened, and its 
contents not only dusted but sometimes 
| polished to positive brilliancy—nil admirari 
|the motto which the average newspaper 
| critic binds as the sign upon his hand, and 
|} as the frontlet between his eyes. 


* 
* * 


Dudley Warner says that his arabition 
jused to be to be the governor of a little 
island, and to have nothing to do but get 
up in the morniug and govern. 

The task which the average newspaper 
critic sets himself, seems to be an equally 
enviable one; it is only to go out in the 
evening and criticise. To sympathize, to 
interpret, to project himself into the at- 
mosphere in which an artist does his work, 
aud strive to pluck out the heart of his 
mystery,—these things are no part of our 
critic’s ideals of his work. Simple, lofty 
and beautiful, his sole ideal of the function 
of the dramatic critic seems to be that he 
must find fault. As the late James T. 
Fields used to say, with that superb, char- 
acteristic shake of his leonine mane and 
beard, ‘And it is so easy— and so vulgar 
—to find fault.” 


* 
* * 

But to fulfil the true function of a dra- 
matic critic: that is not easy. To keep 
one’s self sensitively ready to enter into 
the actor's own conception of his part, and 
yet be so well-balanced as to be able to 
judge, calmly and objectively, how far 
| the actor fills his own ideal and transmits 
it to the apprehension of his audience; 
;to compare the actor's ideal with the ideals 
of great artists who have preceded him 
in the part, and with the autbor’s ideal; 
and that, in turn,with the truths of nature; 
that is not easy. It requires a wider dra- 
matic horizon than is furnished by a near 
background of Hasty Pudding or Pi Eta 
theatricals. It asks mature experience 
coupled with scholarship; sensitive insight, 
yet calm judgment; above all, if the opin- 
ion formed from the exercise of all these 
be a favorable one, it requires an immense 
courage to graphically and emphatically 
express that opinion. 





* 
* * 

For honest, warm, red-blooded praise 
seems almost as dreadful a thing among 
newspaper critics, as a lion among ladies. 
They are of the opiaion of the Dean, in 
Dickens’ ‘‘Edwin Drood,” where the plucky 
young minor canon says: ‘‘I hope, Sir, you 
have no objection to my expressing my 
opinion emphatically?” And the Dean re- 
sponds, ‘‘Express your opinion, by all means. 
| But emphatically? N-no. I should counsel, 
|not emphatically. In fact, my dear sir, I 
|look upon it as the part of wisdom for all 
|;of us to keep our hearts warm, yet our 
| heads cool; and to do nothing—emphati- 
cally I! 





= * 
* 


| The average newspaper critic has taken 
| this lesson deeply to heart. He does 
| nothing—emphatically. And therein lies 
damming evidence of the youth he so often 
fears to betray, by whole-soul-edly admir- 
| ing anything, and heartily saying so. 

+" 

* 





! 


Splendid lessoning is therefore given to 
the average newspaper critic, by Mr. Win- 
ter’s article on Mansfield’s Richard. For 
all that I have claimed must go to themaking 
lof a critic worth the name, has gone, in 
| full measure, to the making of Mr. Winter. 

Mature years; an immense and cosmopoli- 
| tan experience; the right of being not only 
a sojourner in the world of art, but a house- 
holder there; the privilege of the personal 

friendship of many of the great minds of 

| our generation; the insight and the vocab- 
lulary of a poet, the judgment of a lifelong 
scholar; these rich possessions Mr. Winter 
brings to the judging of any new creation 
in dramatic art. Secure in such posses- 
|sions, perhaps his courage in daring to 
; praise is not to be wondered at; only to be 
| rejoiced in. 


~ 

«* 
And how he does praise, when the mo- 
|ment calls it forth! His adjectives beat 
like drams and flash like jewels. There is 
nothing timorous. nothing half-way. With 
a knowledge of the classical and the tradi- 
tional unsurpassed in the world of critics, 
he has no shrinking from the original and 
the novel; no horror of ‘“‘the irreparable 





5 


crime of being a young man”—or a young 
idea. He realizes to the full that it is in 
the sunshine of full appreciation alone, that 
budding genius can grow strong enough to 
bear che pruning-knife. And so, like the 
master-critic he is, he sets himself first of 
all to appreciate and comprehend. He 
realizes, perhaps, that fault-finding is an 
accomplishment which requires no prelim- 
inary training, and that Blanche, Tray and 
Sweetheart will be in full cry after every 
shert-coming of the performance. 

-* 

* 

Stimson says that the school-room mimic 
can make faces long before the school-room 
scholar understands. Mr. Winter is one 
of the few scholars of the critical school- 
room. 

*@ 

All of which is not to say that I agree 
with his estimate of Mansfleld’s Richard in 
every particular. Idon’t. ButI warm my- 
self at it, just the same. He will use the 
pruning-knife by and by, when the plant of 
a new and finely daring conception is well- 
rooted in popular appreciation. 

es 

Does any one doubt—unless it be the very 
young co-laborer of his who once referred 
to him as ‘‘merely an amiable pane- 
gyrist”—that Mr. Winter can use a pruning- 
knife, or, if necessary, lay the axe to the 
root of a tree? Ask Mr. Riddle if he 
keeps in his scrap book Mr. Winter's esti- 
mate of his Greek Play! 

Dororuy LuNp’, 


THE MUSICAL SEASON. 





The musical season definitely and caarm- 
ingly opened with the Kneisel Quartette 
Concert, on Monday evening. The change 
in the personnel of the quartette. in the sub- 
stitution of Mr. Hekking for Mr. Giese as 
the ’cellist, is evidently no change for the 
worse; which is saying much, considering 
the immense popularity of the former artist. 
The audience on Monday was one which 
almost completely filled the hall; and its 
reception of the programme offered was 
always appreciative, and at moments most 
enthusiastic. The programme was as fol- 
lows: 


Volkmann —quartette, in E minor, op. 35, No. 4; 
allegro con mouo; scherzo (presto) ; andantino; fla- 
ale; allegretto vivace. 

SONGS. — Gustav Presser—“By the Danube"; 
Schumann ;—"The Almond Tree”; Tyson Wolff;— 
“Tuscan Song.” Brahms;—quintette, to F, op. 88; 
allegro non troppo ma con brio; grave ed appas- 
sionata; allegro energico (first time.) 

Second viola, Mr. Max Zach. 


The Volkmann quartette was played with 
the delicacy and the repose suited to its 
fresh, flowing #nd simple style. The an- 
dantino movement was especially delightful. 
Mrs. Lawson’s singing was much enjoyed. 
Her voice is flexible and of good compass, 














though with a perceptible cloudiness in the 
lower register, often observable in voices 
which lack sound Italian training. Her 
enunciation is commendably good, and her 
last song was given with contagious dra- 
matic feeling.. Mr. Arthur Foote was her 
accompanist. 

The Brahms quintette was nobly given; its 
beautiful allegro opening movement receiv- 
ing the most cordial applause of the even- 
jag. 

The concert as a whole was delightful, 
both as performance and as promise. The 
series—of which the second is promised for 
Monday evening, Dec. 2, will doubtless be, 
as ever, popular in the best sense of the 
word, and with the best classes of our 
music loving public. 


CITY CHAT. 


The annual dinner of the Boston Press 
club will take place on Tuesday, Nov. 12. 


The poles on the Common side of Tre- 
mont Street have been set for the electric 
road. ° 


The Rev. and Mrs. H. Bernard Carpenter 
are again at the Glendon for the winter, 
where their delightful receptions will be 
continued. 


Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott is resting at 
the home of her sister, Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, at Scotch Plains, N. J. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe intends to continue .her West- 
ern journey to California. 


The Boston Appleton Street Chapel, W. 
G. Babcock, minister, has been suspended, 
chiefly on account of losing its convement 
quarters in the Parker Memorial. Mr. 
Babcock’s addresss is Clark Street, Dor- 
chester. 


Hotel Flower is drawing considerable 
custom, as its location and many superb ac- 
commodations not obtainable in any other 
hotel in Boston, have made it a favorite 
stopping place for transients, while it has 
also been chosen by many prominent citizens 
of Boston as their home. 


Wilson Barrett paid the collector of cus- 
toms at the port of Boston $1,990 for the 
privilege of bringing into this country his 
scenery and other stage properties. 
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NEW LITERATURE. | 
“The Quiet Life,” is a beantifal volume | 
of verses by Austin Dobson, Andrew Mar- 
vell, Abraham Crowley, Winthrop Mack- | 
worth Praed, Alexander Pope, and Thomas | 
Randolph. Austin Dobson contributes the 
prologue and the epilogue. The other 
verses are selected from the works of their 
authors with particular reference to the 
character of this volume. ‘‘The Quince” 
and ‘The Vicar” being taken from Praed, 
the “Ode from Solitude” from Pope, while 
“The Married Man” comes from an un-| 
known author. The volume is magnifi-| 
cently constructed, a single stanza being | 
on a page while the opposite page con- | 
tains an approprate illustration. The illus-| 
trations are peculiarly artstic and come | 
from the hands of Edwin A. Abbey and | 
Alfred Parsons. The book is in a large 
quarto form containing about 100 pages 
of unusually fine and heavy paper and all | 
is bound in red leather and gilt, so that | 
taken as a whole one can hardly imagine | 
a volume more suitable than this for holi-| 
day presentation. 
\*The Quiet Life,” selected ver es illustrated | 
by EK. A. Avubey and Alfred Parsons. Harper & | 
Bros., New York.] 


In the Popular Science Monthly for} 
November, 1889. ‘‘The Art of Cooking” 
is discussed by Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
who also describes and illustrates a cooker | 
and oven which he has invented. In ‘*The 
Decudence as Farming” Mr. Joel Benton 
accepts the fact of a serious one, and | 
seeks for the cause in inequitable taxation. 
Prot. W. Le Conte Stevens gives an account | 
of experiments by Prof. Le Conte, Lord 
Rayleigh, and himself, upon ‘‘Sensitive 
Flames and Sound-Shadows.” Col. Garrick 
Mallery’s address, delivered at the Amer- 
ican Association, of which the first part is 
given, on ‘‘Israclite and Indian,” relates 
to the existence of similarities in beliefs 
and customs at corresponding stages in 
their civilization between these two peo- 
ples. The history and fate of ‘‘The Lucay- 
an Indians,” or inhabitants of the Baha- 
mas, the first aborigines seen by Columbus 
are related in a most interesting way by 
Prof. W. K. Brooks. ‘Old and New 
Methods in Zoology” are contrasted in the 
address of Mr. H. de Lacaze Duthiers, 
President of the French Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The leading 
editorial article, while admitting that the 
followers of Herbert Spencer may as yet 
be a minority, denies that they are a sect 
any more “than were the adherents of the 
Copernican system of astronomy, or than 
are the believers in the Darwinian theory 
of natural selection.” . 


New York. D. Appleton & Company. 





“The Romance of Jenny Harlowe and 
Sketches of Maritime Life,” is a yolume of 
sea-stories by W. Clark Russell. The 
longest story in the book, ‘Jenny Harlowe” 
is indeed a striking tale, full of shipwrecks 
and extraordinary incidents. As a ship 
is journeying towards Australia it discovers 
a small boat in the oper sea which on near 
approach is seen te contain a young woman 
and the corpse of a man. She is taken 
on board and then it is discovered that 
she has utterly lost her reason. This in 
time returns to her, thaugh she never re- 
covers her memory. She is very beautiful, 
however and the only passenger on the 
boat proceeds immediately to fall in love 
with her and they are married. In due 
time there is another shipWreck and these 
two young people are cast away on a des- 
ert Island whose only inhabitant proves to 
be the former husband of the young 
woman. It will be perceived that this 
story is not lacking in incident. Sote 
twenty other stories, chiefly of sea-life fill 
out the volume. 


(The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, and Sketches 
ot Maritime Life, by W. Clark Russell. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York.] 


“Gradatim, an Easy Latin Translation 
Book for Beginners,” by H. R. Heatley, M. 
A. and H. N. Kingdon M. A. is a book 
which has been found of great use in En- 
glish schools for beginners in Latin. Its 
text is pure and idiomatic, readily intelli- 
gible to young students and all is snffi- 
ciently interesting in itself to reward the 
industry of the student and to encourage 
him to further zeal. The book has been 
revised for American schools by W. C. 
Collar, head master of Roxbury Latin school 
Boston. The drudgery of beginning Latin 
will be largely removed by the use of this 
interesting little book. 


Ginn & Co., Publishers, Boston. 








“Pens and Types or Hints and Helps for | 
those who Write, Read, Teach, or Learn, a} 
New and Improved Edition” by Benjamin | 
Drew is a revised reprint of a book that | 
was first published a number of years ago. 
Its particular value is for those whose work 
is the correcting of proof. One desiring to 
become a professional proof-reader will 
find ample instructions in the pages of this | 
small volume, and to the author who must be | 
acquainted, to a certain extent at least, with | 
the rules of proof-reading, this will be a) 
great help. Mr. Drewis excellent authority | 
on this subject, as he has been for many | 
years proof-reader in the University Press, | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Cambridge, and at the Government Print- 
ing office, Washington. The volume may 
therefore be relied upon as perfectly author- 
itative. 

{Pens and Types or Hints and Helps for those 


who write etc., by Benjamin Drew, Lee & Shep 
ard, Boston.) 


“The Heroes of the Crusades'” by Amanda 
M. Douglas, is another volume on that most 
inexhaustible of all subjects. There is cer- 
tainly no event in human history, not even 
the discovery of America by Columbus and 
all the romantic incidents to wnieh it led, 
that stands out in such striking relief as 
the time of the crusades. It is an epoch of 
which we never tire of reading, and one 
that seems ever wonderful, and in the hands 
of the present author its story has lost litile 
of its power to sway the mind and absorb 


| the interest. The compression of the en- 


tire period of the Crusades into a volume 
of 350 pages necessarily makes some of the 
chapters too meagre in detail and too much 
a mere outline of events, but considering 
the fact that so much has been condensed 
in so little space, the book is full of life 
and vigor The opening chapters on ‘*The 
Spirit of the Crusades” and ‘‘Peter the Her- 
mit,” are perhaps the best in the book, 
though the remaining nine chapers, each 
one devoted to some special hero, are more 
than readable. The characters taken up 
are Godfrey of Bouillon, Tancred, Louis 
7th, Baldwin I{1., Richard the Lion Heart, 
Saladin and St. Louis. The book is hand- 


| somely illustrated. 


[The Heroes ofthe Crusades, by Amanda M. 
Douglas. Boston, Lee & Shepard. | 


‘(Martin Van Buren, to the End of His 
Public Career” is « biography by George 
Bancroft. That the work from a literary 
standpoint is admirably done goes without 
saying, and that it is accurate is sufficiently 
vouched for by the statement that the his- 
torian makes in his preface, that the volume 
was written during Mr. Van Buren’s life- 
time and was submitted to him for exami- 
nation and pronounced by him correct in 
every detail. Though it has been some- 
what revised since that first writing forty 
years ago it remains unchanged in all state- 


j}ments of fact. One cannot help feeling 


however that Mr. Bancroft has taken rather 
a roseate view of his subject for ‘The Fox 
of Kinkerhook” as Van Buren was known 
among his contemporaries was esteemed an 
eminently politic if not a crafty person, but 
in the pages of this present volume he 
shines forth one of the noblest of our 
statesmen. Mr. Bancroft says of him, ‘The 
characteristics of Van Buren asa statesman 
were a firm reliance on principle, and in 
the darkest hour a bright and invigorating 
hopefulness. Few statesmen have relied 
less On patronage and few public men were 
ever more free from personal intrigue. 
The private life of Van Buren was unblem- 
ished and unblamed. He opposed the 
spirit of monopoly in ali its forms and 
would never become a shareholder in a 
corporation establishea by the Legislature 
of which he is a member.” Whether we 
are able to agree in every particular with 
Mr. Bancroft’s estimate of Van Buren’s 
character, it must be conceded that the 
book is most entertaining reading and 
forme a valuable addition to our biographi- 
cal literature. 


{Martin Van Buren,tothe End of His Public 
Career, by George Bancroft; New York, Harper 
& Bros.) 


“Arthur Merton, A Romance by Admiral 
David D. Porter, United States Navy,” isa 
book characterized by a noticeable plot. 
The seene is laid in England. John Mer- 
ton, & most objectionable character, but 
withal a presentable and accepted member 
of society, desires very much to secure the 
hand of Julia Lester, the belle of Lyneham. 
In order to do this, by forgery and other 
devices, he very effectually disposes of one 
Eustis Ferris for whom the young lady has 
a marked predilection. In this way Mer- 
ton effects his object and in due time is 
married. Twenty years later, desiring to 
make his son Arthur marry an heiress, he 
puts him to ali manner of persecutions. 
But in due time the fates take old Merton 
in hand and he is summarily put out of 
the way and everything Is righted. It is an 
interesting story, though the Admirals 
style is anything but literary. 


{Arthur Merton, A Romance by Admiral David 
D. Porter, U.8.N. D. Appleton & Co. N. Y.] 


“History of the United States of Amer- 
ica, During the First Administration of 
Thomas Jefferson,” by Henry Adams is a 
book which, in its full scope is intended to 
fill eight volumes ané cover the eight years 
of Jefferson’s administration and the eight 
years following which include Madison’s 
administration. The first two volumes 
have now come from the press and they 
take up the following subjects. Volume 
one begins with the physical and economi- 
cal conditions of the country at the begin- 
ning of the present century, and the popular 
characteristics of the people, portraying 
the intellectual differences of the New 
England States on the one hand and 
of the Middle and Southern States on 
the other. Then come the first in- 
auguration of Jefferson, his first an- 
nual message, the legislation and the 
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ELEGANT SETS Perfectly adapted to the anatomy of the mouth and guaranteed to stand the 
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judicial proceedings of that period, and the | Poet; Mrs. Fenton: a Sketch, by W. | 
bitter personalities of that time. The | Norris; Recent Conversation in a Studi 
author also gives an excellent picture | W. W. Story, part IIl; A Vagabond Qnee: 
of the Spanish Court of that day with| A Few Words to Fresh Workers; Clouds 
which our country came in such contact) Booksand Men; Mid-Age; Captain Antoni: 
in regard to the cession of land. The story Rincon, a Study in the Sixteenth Centary 
of Toussaint Louverture is told again in | Achille, a Sketch from the Life; A Russia 
ail its picturesqueness. The second volume | Monastery; Stowey and Coleridge; Charles 
opens with the rupture of the peace of| Whitehead; A Turkish Land-grabbe 
Amiens. Several chapters are then devoted Weeds; The Minister of Kindrach, conclu 
to the treaty of Louisiana and to the legis-| sion; The City of Lhasa; with poetry and 
lation that arose from its accession to this | miscellany. Littell & Co., Boston. 
country. The other chapters are on “a = : 
following subjects, “The Yazoo Claims,” | Che November number of the Cosmopol i 
“The Trial of Justice Chase,” ‘‘Pinckney’s,” | tan fulfils the expectation that the public 
Diplomacy,” ‘Monroe and Tallyrand,” | has entertained of this magazine both as 
‘‘Relations with England,” and ‘‘Jefferson s| regards the excellence of its matter and th 
Enemies.” The’closing chapter has to do | artistic quality of its illustrations. The 
with England and Tripoli. Mr. Adams has | Complete novel contained in this number is 
not only had recourse to the library in| 4 very absorbing story entitled ‘‘The Dark 
Washington but he has resorted to the gov- | Horse” by George A. Hibbard. Count Paul 
ernment archives in London. Paris and | Vasili contributes a sketch of the French 
Madrid, and in this way he has been able | 4tmy during times of peace. ‘‘The Stables 
to discover much valuable and pertinent | Of the Queen of England” is an interesting 
information which has never before been | 4rticle from the pen of Charlies 8. Pelham- 
made use of by historians in writing of Clinton. Elizabeth Bisland takes up the 
this period. The style in which Mr. Adams | Subject of ‘Co-operative Housekeeping in 
writes is strong and vigorous, while his Tenements” ? Frank G. Carpenter contri 
methods are eminently scholarly and his | bates one of his readable papers, this on 
statements worthy of all confidence. being on =e subject of : ee under th: 
P a a ere _| Queen.” It is an instructive and entertain 
in{listors of the United States of Ameria Dar-| ing number. 393 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Velume 1 and 2. New York. Charies Scribner’s 


Sone | 


The frontispiece of the magazine of Art 


, : - j for November is a photogravure reproduc- 
Fond mothers will appreciate the dainy| tion in color of Solomon J. Solomon's 


little provision for memoranda provided ip! «Sacred and Profane Love.” which was 
‘Our Baby’s Book,” now issued by Lee &| conspicuous in the recent exhibition of the 
Shepard. It is in the form of gilt-edged Royal Academy. The second paper on 
ribbon-tied boards, suspended by a delicate | yijlet opens the number, and is illustrated 
chain, and bearing on illuminated covers | with a portrait of the artist, painted by 
the legend, ‘‘Each day sees some rare Un-| himself, and a number of examples of his 
folding of the sweet young life, the dawn-| work, including two full-page reproduc- 
ing of a new intelligence.” Inside, the] tions. Following this is the second paper 
pretty pages are prepared for the record | on «+4 Stroll through the Peabody Museum 
of the baby’s birth, weight, name, sayings, | at Cambridge, Mass.,” by S. R. Koehler 
and whatever chronicles the mother may} The paper on ‘Current Art” is devoted to 
desire to make. The memento is neatly| the salon of the past summer, and is well 
boxed. illustrated. ‘Artistic. Advertising’ is the 
itle ively ti twee Tr. Pp. Fri 

George M. Baker's ‘‘ Favorite Speaker,” is yn “6 roy Se I ° " Tih clipe 
out In cloth covers, and comprises a choice ast whether . art ‘a low ad es * . red 
selection Of goals of prose and verse suita- adapted to adv ainda cere ne. Sp oh te 
ble for public reading and declamation. 9 of the Gussamtie aL x I a * Glad. 
The numbers of the Reading Club included Pn ' ose i ~seng ib -cctge tecegal 250 
in this volume are Nov. 17, 18, 19, 20. The Ca sell . pear “ne < - are given 
book sells for a dollar, and is brought out | “*5S® I a SHE 


by Lee’& Shepard, Boston. The November number of Harper’s Maga- 


zine contains two articles of Pan-American 
value; one by Thomas A. Janvier, describ- 
Se cdaisieaeiions ng ‘‘The Mexican Army” (which Frederic 
The author of “‘Wheat-Growing in the Deeg pS illustrates with fifteen drawings 
Northwest,” which appeared in the Novem- rom Hfe) j aud one’ by Hon. Ricardo Be 
ber American Agriculturist, is a practical ow ons Fhe Repultic ‘of Gorumbie.” 
man, and the points he communicates de- | L@fcadio Hearn writes an interesting paper 
serv: attention. His article is short, and | UP ® favorite subject, “At Grand Erse 
every farmer who reads it will be the | M&=y rare portraits of actors give added 
whaen: value to a paper by Laurence Hutton 
on “A Century of Hamlet.” Prof. Charles 
Margaret Blathwayt, Frank H. Stauffer, | Eliot Norton tells the wonderful story of 
Clara Doty Bates, Mrs. M. F. Butts and|‘‘The Building of the Cathedral at Char- 
others contribute to the November number | tres,” an illustration and a revelation of 
of Our Little Men and Women. The num-/|‘‘the great med’eval period of creative 
ber opens with a frontispiece of the little; energy.” Thomas W. Knox, Lucy C. Lillie, 
king of Spain on his rocking horse and is|and John Elliott Curran contribute short 
full of excellent illustrations. D. Lothrop | stories, and Charles Warner concludes his 
& Co., Boston. bright novel of contemporary American 
The sixth annual report of the Appleton | life, ‘A little Journey in the World.” In 
Street Chapel is received, reporting the dis- | the editorial departments, Charlies Dudley 
continuance of the Chapel, organized six | Warner arraigns last summer; George Wil- 
years ago to meet the needs of two hundred | liam Curtis speaks of what New England 
children, who have reaped much benefit | bas done, describes ‘‘the Game of Newport,” 
from its ministrations. The minister, Rey. | ®0d explains the working of a ‘municipal 
William G. Babcock, makes interesting | ™iracle.” William Dean Howells com- 
statements concerning the work of the | ™ents on an outspoken essay concerning 
Chapel, and the ministry at large. fiction by Senor Valdes, and takes up a 
strong position in regard to the nature and 
The October number of The Magazine of | function of the novel in modern life 
Poetry an illustrated quarterly review has | Harper & Bros. New York. 
just come from the publisher, Charles 
Wells Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y. It contains The November St. Nicholas appears in 4 
poems, by Paal Hayne, Archibald Lamp- | !arger and plainer type, and with more than 
man, Wallace Brace, Margaret Sangster, | enough extra pages to accommodate the 
Frank Dempster Sherman, Lillian Fearing, | increase of size without loss of material. 
Frances Saltus, and thirty or forty others. | In ‘‘Intercollegiate Foot-ball in America.’ 
Sketches of the poems, and in many cases | Walter Camp gives a lucid explanation of 
portraits, accompany these poems. This} the actual plays upon the field. ‘Cours- 
series of publications of the work of Liv- | img with Greyhounds in Southern Califor- 
ing poets is a valuable contribution to/| ia,” by C. F. Holder, gives the civilized 
American literature. Charles W. Moulton, | View of the sport of hunting the jack-rab- 
Buffalo, N. Y. bit of the West; and in ‘‘A Pueblo Rabbit- 
hunt,” by C. F. Lummis, we see the primi- 
tive method. Julian Hawthorne contribates 
an Egyptian parable called ‘‘The Child and 
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The number of The Living Age for the 
weeks ending October 19th and 26th have 


the following contents: Coleridge as a|the Pyramid,” and Prof. Boyesen tells 4 
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thoroughly modern story of ‘‘The Poet of 
the Hempstead Centennial.” One of the| 
cleverest things in the number is the short | 
drama, “Sir Rat—A Comedy,” written and | 
illustrated by Oliver Herford. There are 
also pieces in prose or verse by Sophie 
Swett, Emma W. Demerit, a report of the| 
Agassiz Association, and enough pictures, | 
information, and amusement to crowd the | 
pages Of this excellent magazine. Century 
Co., New York. 





' 

The paper by Mr. Woodrow Wilson, on| 
the **Character of Democracy in the United | 
States,” which opens the Atlantic Monthly 
for November, is an excellent specimen of 
the kind of consideration of politics which 
makes the Atlantic so valuable. Another 
political paper, called ‘“‘The French-in- 
Canada,” is contributed by Mr. Eben Green- 
ough Scott. Artists and amateurs will be, 
much interested in ‘Allston and his Unfin- 
ished Pictares,”—passages from the Jour- 
nals of Mr. Richard H. Dana,—a charming 
series of extracts contributed by Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams. ‘Materials for 
Landscape Art in America,” by Charles 
H. Moore, of Harvard University, will also 
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nterest the sume class of readers. Mr. 
james’s ‘Tragic Muse,” Mr. Bynner’s 
serial, and the short story called ‘‘The : , 
. : a. now see the light for the first time. 
First Mayor,” by Octave Thanet, form , " : 
the fiction of the number; and there are,| ‘‘Consuelo,” George Sand’s masterpiece, 


also, &@ paper on ‘‘The Nieces of Mazarin,” 
ind a amusing and lively sketch on ‘* Marie 
Bashkirtseff,” which gives a pretty picture 
f this impressionable, and in a certain 
sense typical, ‘‘daughter of Gaul.” The 
Magazine has that scholarly and literary 
air which particularly endears itself to the 
man of letters. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 


Scribner’s Magazine for November con-} 


is at last issued in a shape worthy of itself; 
and those who depend on a translation for 
the enjoyment of this wonderful novel need 
no longer injure their eyes over the minute 
type of the only edition heretofore availa- 
ble. Frank H. Potter has translated it, and 
| it is published in four dainty volumes in 
| clear type, on excellent paper, by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. assert that of 





just issued in London, and Mr. Debson has} screen! Perhaps no relic has brought us 
added a goodly number of poems which! so touchingly to the frailties of past hu- 


manity as the dancing girl’s mask, her cas- 
tanets, and her little statuette, which have 
lain during thousands of years in silence. 
The merry children played in the streets 
then with tipcat and whip top, and threw 
the ball and made their little mud toys; 
quaint figures of men and pigs and croco- 
diles were pinched up from bits of clay, and 
a curious little model boat and a hippopota- 
mus chipped out of flint are here illustrated. 





tains athird African article—a valuable ad- | all the books of the year none will be more_ 


dition to the notable papers of Professor | dainty in literary execution, or more perfect 
Henry Drummond and Joseph Thomson by | in artistic features, than their new edition 
Colonel H. G. Prout (Baroud Bey), an of Halevy’s ‘‘Abbe Constantin.” They have 
American Governor-General of the Equato-| reproduced all the 
rial Provinees of Africa, and 
friend of General Gordon. 
Russell Soley, U. S. N., 
Effect no American Commerce of an Anglo- 


Professor J | edition de luxe published in Parivy a year 


manner, how some of the principles of in-| $1.75 toa half levant binding at $5.00. 
ternational law which England has been | MM SY ti” SLAP 
active in establishing during this century, | Discoveries in Egyot. 
will react to her own disadvantage and | RADE CLM 
peril. Doctor M. Allen Starr writes of : 
“Electricity in Relation to the Human| of the yellow sandy desert some sixty miles 
Body,” drawing the line very sharply be- | south of Cairo, two gray patches of ruins, 
tween its legitimate use and quackery. | of which none but the peasantry around 
Miss Josephine Lazarus (a sister of Emma| them even knew the existence. No walls 
Lazarus, the poetess) writes of the ‘“Jour-| Of tokens of work were to be seen, but only 
nal of Marie Bashkirtseff’—a remarkable | * !ow rise of a few feet of Nile mud, with 
book which has attracted much attention in| 89™e chips of pottery scattered over It. 
France. William Henry Bishop (author of | The name of one of these mounds was 
““Detinold’” «The Golden Justice,” etc.) de-| taken merely from the ravens which alight- 
scribes the picturesque features of the old | ed on it—Medinet Gurob; the other, a few 
Spanish University of Salamanca, and the | Miles distant, scarcely had even & name— 
modern student-life there. ‘‘Goethe’s House | Oly one man could be found who had 
at Weimar,” which was closed to the public | 2¢#rd its name when he was a boy—Medinet 
till last year, is described by Oscar Browa-| K@bun. Yet these unnoticed and unknown 
ing. Dr. James E. Pilcher, U. S. A., tells | places have given us evidence on the origin 
of “A New Field of Honor’—the Sanitary | of writing, a subject which has been debat- 
Corps of both the regular army and Na- ed for generations, and their evidence will 
tional Guard, which is organized for the | eneyeny be discussed by generations to 
relief and care of sick and wounded. Har- | “OM: i : 
old Frederic’s serial (“In the Valley”) in-| Last year we noticed Mr. Flinders Petrie’s 
creases in interest. There is a short story | exhibition of Roman portraits, which he 
by Arlo Bates, and poems by Richard E. | had discovered at Hawara, in the province 
Burton, Andrew Lang, and Mrs. James T. | of Fayum. This year we have before us in 
Fields.—Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. | L0Ddon the results which he has obtained 
| from the hitherto unknown ruins which we 
| have just mentioned. While Mr. Petrie 
| was finishing the excavations at Hawara 
The Diary of Philip Hone, which Messrs. oe pete Oe tel te ana 
Dodd, Mead & Co. have now ready for next the site of Gurob. 
issue, is likely to attract wide-spread atten-| ‘The arst time he had walked over that 
tion. Hone s Diary covers the period from mound he saw that it belonged to the flour- 
1828 to 1851. | ishing period of the great Rameses; for to 
At the Paris Exposition, the highest | the practiced eye chips of pottery are as 
award to any avthor of juvenile hooks was | intelligible as printed words and dates. 
given to Thomas W. Knox, whose ‘Boy | While working there he walked over the 
Traveller” series and other works for young | blank gray swell of Kahun—this was clear- 
people are pablished by Messrs. Harper & | ly of a still earlier date, for none of the 
Brothers. | soseeny was of any style yet known. On 





LITERARY NEWS. 


k . | digging here this proved to be the town 
A new series is announced by Messrs. | built for the workmen who labored at the 

Dodd, Mead & Co. under the title of Great | pyramid and temple of Usertesen I1., one of 

Explorers and Explorations. — Beginning | the great kings of that remote age—the 

with the earliest times the series will ex-| pwelfth Dynasty, about 2600 B. C. 

tend until it includes the more recent inves- The houses, the agriculture, the tools, the 

tigators of the dark places of the earth. | ornaments, the literature, and even the 

Kirk Munroe, well known as a writer for | amusements of more thee fom Saeee 
young people, has written, and Dodd, Mead | years ago are brought vividly aaa set ocd 
& Co. have published, ‘‘The Golden Days of | these discoveries. The one i — 
49,” a story of the gold fever in California. | is of immemorial age in the East, and the 
Mr. Jackson has illustrated it with many | acrobats and performers - sey: —ne 
double-page pictures, and it is brought out | are pictured on the walls of the tombs ; nee 
j tave aiee 9 OF r we have a wooden statuette of a dancer or 
in octavo size at $2.20. r, dressed in a mask, and a tail, and 

| mammer, dresse SK, 

The same house has reissued Frank R. | —nothing more. 
Stockton’s charming book for young peo-| ‘The strange animal head-dress which she 
pie, “What Might Have Been Expected,’ | wears is evidently much the same as that in 
i2mo., $1.50. It has been out of print for) which Bes, the god of dancing, is always 
some ten years or more. With it come me |represented. With this image was found a 
new stories, one from the pen of Edward | pair of ivory clappers or castanets, all 
Garret, entitled ‘‘Life’s Long Battle Won,” | puried in a hole in the floor of the room. 
the other from a new writer, William | jy the next room of the same house was 
Forbes Cooley, entitled ‘‘Emmanuel.” | found the actual mummer’s mask, made of 

Austin Dobson’s Poems, which have here- | canvas and plaster, painted black with cres- 
; ; . Co.,| cents of color around the eye-holes, and 
tofore been issued by Henry Holt & Co., 

i , sar in | With patches on the cheeks. Torn, patched 
have changed publishers and now appear in . 
two dainty volumes, with the impriat of | broken and at last thrown aside, how many 
“sin J , have tes lantics have been peformed under that! 
odd, Mead & Company. They have od ies have passed behin 
made to correspond with the new edition | How many miseries P d that 
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We know how the Egyptians obtained fire, 
a point never yet discovered until the fire 
stick came to light. On this an upright 
stick would be rotated, so as to ignite the 
powdered wood by friction, asin India at 
the present time. Delicate and graceful 
wood carving is shown in the wooden 


beautiful designs of | spoon shaped inthe form of @ shell sup- 
a trusted| Madame Lemaire which appeared in the | ported by a serpent. 


A sling, far older than that of David, 


discusses ‘‘The| or more ago, and have issued the book in | shows us how carefully such things were 
octavo size with various forms of binding, | woven and provided with a loop to hold on 
Continental War’ —shewing in a striking| varying from the simple paper covers at/ the finger. 


Tools were stangely like 
modern forms; the plummet, the plasterer’s 
float, might any of them belong to an Eng- 
lish workmen as far as their form goes. It 
is only where metal has come into common- 


A few months ago there lay, on the edge | er use and driven out the wooden hoe and 


the flint saw in the sickle that any essential 
change is to be seen. The music of the 
time was much the same as now, as we see 
by the boy playing on double pipes like a 
modern Egyptian. 

The greatest discovery, however. in this 
ancient town is that of alphabetic writing, 
quite distinct from any Egyptian inscrip- 
tions yet kpown—neither hieroglyphic, 
hieratic, nor demotic. Dozens of signs are 
found upon pottery, as the marks of own- 
ers, and on one piece of wood are five let- 
ters, evidently forming a word or name. 
So far as yet examined, it seems most like- 
ly that the foreign captives from the Medi- 
terranean (who were certainly in this town, 
by other tokens) had here adopted the 
marks used by the Egyptian masons—cor- 
ruptions of the hieroglyphs; and then from 
these signs a syllabic alphabet was formed, 
which is evidently akin to Cyprus, and, 
perhaps, some other early writing. Here 
we are on the track of the very origin of 
all our Western writing, at a date two 
thousand years before almost all the in- 
scriptions yet known. 

Leaving this early town, we will come 
down some thirteen hundred years to the 
time of Rameses the Great, or about 1400 to 
1200 B. C., which is revealed to us in the 
town of Gurob. Here, amid all the works 
of that age, we find again a colony of for- 
eigners, comprising Hittites and Turseni. 
These people were probably accompanied 
here by the Achwans or Greeks, with whom 
they are mentioned on the Egyptian monu- 
ments of that age. The same Cypriote 
characters are again found on the pottery ; 
and, moreover, a great variety of the earli- 
est Greek pottery, exactly like that found 
in the oldest remains of Mycen# by Dr. 
Schliemann, and that from beneath the lava 
beds of Thera» The false-necked vases 
and the figures of pottery might be sup- 
posed to have come from Greece itself, and 
not from a colony in a remote part of 
Egypt. The historical value of such a well 
dated discovery is immense, a8 we now 
have for the first time a solid basis for our 
chronology of the prehistory of Greek civ- 
ilization. The beautiful head carved in 
wood comes from a coffin of about 1300 B. 
C.; and the elegant but less artistic carving 
of the head belongs to a few centuries later. 

We have barely indicated the most curi- 
ous objects, without touching on the beau- 
tiful necklaces, amulets, and embroideries, 
and the other historic interests of the large 
collection made by Mr. Petrie.—Lllustrated 
London News. 


The Young Girl at Home. 

The world to young girls just leaving 
school sometimes takes on much the same 
aspect that it might to a butterfly who 
found that he must return to his chrysalis. 
School was a place of bright companion- 
ship, of endeavor, of rewards, of social 





joyousness ; and now to go to some dulness, 
to some work, to no companionship of 
mates and hilarity, to tasks new and pos- 
sibly uncongenial—it seems but a gloomy 
prospect before her, says Harper's Bazar 

Yet to make home pleasan. to those within 
it, to lighten the burdens of those that 
have been bearing them, may be found as 
cheering in the end as any mere pursuit 
of pleasure for the sake of pleasure. If, 
on leaving school, every young girl could 
appoint herself a fixed task in the house 
and family she would soon fiu.d herself 
deriving a wonderful satisfaction trom the 
effort and the accomplishment. [If this 
one, for instance, would undertake the care 
of the parlors—the dusting, arranging, 
vase-filling, the overseeing of the general 
order and attractiveness—even in a house- 
hold where there are plenty of servants 

all the people in the house, as well as her- 
self, would find the advantage of it. Where 
there are little children, too, another could 
take upon herself the required attention to 
the wardrobe of the children, or even of 
any one of them—in a wealthy family, the 
designing and ordering and replacing them 
in a family of narrow means, the making 








and mending. In either event, what a real 
weight would be lifted from the shoulders 
and the anxieties of the one who has 
always had that to do with a world of 
other things besides! and the young girl 
doing it would receive all the pleasure she 
ever took in dressing her doll in the past, 
or will ever take in dressing and arranging 
any sort of toilette in the future. Still 
another branch of the household business 
that the young girl can take on herself is 
that of directing the family meals, a task 
that has exhausted the energies of many a 
mother, and her power of invention also. 
To assume this duty, to say what shall be 
for breakfast and dinner and tea, to see 
what is needed, to compose new dishes, 
to attend to the marketing herself—to do 
all this is in some cases more than manual 
labor, and the young girl returned to her 
home who does this and this alone is taking 
from those who weary of the sameuvess 
of thinking and ordering day after day 
and year after year a load whose lifting 
is appreciated—a load whose lifting re- 
lieves tired nerves and thoughts, and per 
haps makes the difference between sickness 
and health. 


“For My Sake.” 

These three little words are the touch- 
stone of love. The application of this 
touchstone begins with infancy and ends 
only with the end of life, If that baby in 
its .nother’s arms could speak intelligently 
it would say: ‘It is for my sake that a 
mother’s eye watches unsleeping through 
the midnight hours, and her arms hold me 
until they are ready to drop off for weari- 
ness.” ‘*For my sake” many a successful 
man acknowledges gratefully that his par- 
ents toiled and economized in order to buy 
books and pay college bills. ‘For my 
sake” provides the sheltering roof and the 
armchair for dear old grandma at the fire- 
side. Take these words out of our lan- 
guage and you would rob home of its sweet- 
ness and human life of its noblest aspira- 
tions. 


I know one wife who wears her wedding 
dress on the evening of her wedding anniver- 
saries, and has done so for nearly fifteen 
years. The dress is simply made, in white, 
and little alteration has been needed with 
change in figure, but ‘‘mother’s wedding 
dress” has become a sacred memory. It 
brings the matter-of-fact husband and wife 
into their youth one day in each year, and 
rouses love and reverence in the hearts of 
the children. Mother always has flowers 
on that day and father his button-hole rose- 
bud, and the children don their holiday at 
tire. Little gifts are given and the evening 
is made pleasant with social games and re- 
freshments. Sometimes a few friends are 
invited in, but more frequently the day is 
celebrated by the home circle. — Detroit 
Tribune. 
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“THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


The spirit of Shakespeare should indeed 
be hovering close to Boston these days, so 
largely does his revival fill the air, or at 
least cover the boards of our theatres. 
With ‘‘Richard IIL.” at the Globe Theatre 
and ‘The Twelfth Night” at the Park both 
magnificently presented, the lover of Shakes- 
peare has little to ask, and whether it be 
tragedy of the deepest and profoundest 


sort that the heart can understand, or | 


whether it be comedy as light and playful 
as the summer breeze he may have what he 
wants, and have it as was never possible 
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| she repeated her former success. Tuesda 

pight Mr. Barrett brought out, for the first 
time in America, ‘“The Lord Harry,” a play 
upon which, as usual in Wilson Barrett's 
repertory, he tried his hand in collaboration. 
Henry Arthur Jones and Mr. Barrett saw 
fit to construct a romantic drama based 
upon the political turmoil between Puritans 
and Royalists in the time of Charles I. 
The story is briefly this: Lord Harry Ben- 
dish, a dashing and brave young Royalist, 
penetrates the headquarters of the Puritans 
to obtain political information, and in hope 
of seeing the daughter of the governor of 
the citadel, one Esther Breane, whose life 
| he had saved, years before, and who held 
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before. The presentation of ‘Twelfth ‘a large place in his memory. Capt. Ezra 
Night” by Miss Marie Wainwright at the | promise, of the Puritan forces, also a suiter 
Park Theatre \ast Tuesday evening, Was 80 | for Esther's favor, recognizes the disguised 
event of unusual importance even in these | He 


| Royalist, and brings him to judgment. 
days of crowding and conspicuous events. | jg offered life and liberty if he will betray 
Miss Marie Wainwright has, ever since her the cause of the king. He indignantly 


first appearance on the stage, held an envi- refuses. and is condemed to execution. 


able place in the public esteem, for her am- Esther, whose heart at once succumbed to 
bitions have been worthy, and her efforts jer brave suitor, visits his dungeon, and 


to attain them persistent and commendable. 
She has so far presented to the theatre- 
going public the roles of Desdemona, Op- 
helia, Beatrice and Rosalind, and in all 
these parts she has done her work accepta- 
bly and conscientiously. She had at no 
time, however, in her former record reache | 
the standard of excellence which she has 
attained in her latest assumption, Viola. 
The audience that greeted her on Tuesday 
night was one that adequately filled the 
house, notwithstanding the marked strength 
of the other attractions that the various 
theatres afforded. It was furthermore a 
discriminating audience, and it displayed 


| aids him to escape. He is decoyed back to 
| the camp of the enemy, who in letting him 
| through the gates of the city, with a view 
to his destruction inadvertently open the 
way for the Royalist troops. Here we 
have a roisterous scene of battie and carn- 
age, realistically enacted. Our little group 
escapes to retirement, where throagh much 
danger and vicissitude, c¢quilibrium is 
brought about, and having proved that he 
‘could not love you, dear, so much,” loved 
he not honor more, the undaunted and de- 
voted Lord Harry gets love and honor, too, 
and the emoluments of both. These ro- 
|mantic though familiar situations have 
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— = — —— — what =~ | puzzled, like those not quite sure how ser 

as cone. er creditor discovers © | ously they were expected to take the show 
fraudulent signature avd menaces her with rs Ba and ose like print Bostoi 

betrayal. She sounds her husband’s views | jans and true. keeping on the safe side of 
on the matter of forgery, and is terrified | enthusiasm by taking it very seriously in 
by his vehement denunciation of the crime, | goeg. = Mr. Wyndham and his delightfu 
into continued silence. The inexorable company seemed, however, but little de 
pen et Mainline Dye a full Tae of = | pressed by their audience, and went thei: 
transaction, and the agonized wife sees the | qramatic way lightly and gayly. The fault 
letter dropped into the mail box inside their | o¢ the matter lay not with the players but 


its enthusiasm only at the proper moment | been expanded by the dramatists into a 
and to the proper degree. Volume of noise | four act play of considerable interest, but 
and repetition of calls by no means uner- | little moving power. The text is animated 
ringly indicate the popularity of a player, | and, so far as it could be followed, fairly 
nor can they be taken as a reliable cri- | effective, but the company as a whole is 
terion of merit; for some half-dozen boys | singularly unintelligible ia rhetorical deliv- 


in the gallery assisted by some half-dozen 
older boys below can make an auditorium 
resound for an indefinite period, while the 
bulk of the audience ‘sits quietly by idly 
curious to see how long it will last, or else 
much bored withal. This kind of enthusi- 
asm is not infrequently seen in the theatre, 
but the respouses that Miss Wainwright 
elicited were genuine, hearty, and from 
every part of the house, and they took not 
only the form of voluminous applause, but 
the more material shape of floral offerings 
in varied design aud most. generons profu- 
sion, some of the most beautiful of them 
sent by Mr. Wilson Barrett and Miss East- 
lake. 

Nor could any one begrudge the young 
actress her honors. Her Viola is an ar- 
tistic plece Of work, aud better than that, 
as far as the ordinary spectator is concerned, 
it 18 an exceedingly attractive one. From 
the moment that she descends the cliffs of 
the seaside scene dressed in her rich silken 
robes, to the pronouncing of her epilogue 
just before the ringing down of the final cur- 


tain she holds the audience in full and con- | 


stant sympathy. Few figures upon the mod- 
ern stage are more attractive than she in 
the role of the Duke’s page. She plays this 
part with admirable grace, and while per- 
haps she indicates to the Duke too clearly her 
strong love for him, this does not to any 
appreciable extent detract from the merit 
of her performance. Her reading of 
Shakespeare's lines is exceedingly musical 
and rhythmical, and a continuous pleasure 
to the ear. 

In regard to her support, there is also 
much to be said of a favorable character. 
First must be mentioned Mr. William F. 
Owen, whose Sir Toby Belch is a presen- 
tation of great vigor and unctuousness. 
Mr. Owen may well be esteemed the best 
actor of the Shakespearian low conredy 
parts upon the stage to-day, and his work in 
“Twelfth Night” is performed with vast 
spirit. Mr. Percy Brooke makes a success- 
ful ‘‘Sir Avdrew Aguecheek,” and serves ad. 
mirably as a foil to Mr. Owen’s more robust 
performance. Miss Louise Muldoener plays 


lery. Notable exception may be made in 
| the case of\Mr. A. Cooper Cliffe, who as 
| Capt. Ezra Promise, the villain of the play, 
|made his sentiments known in distinct 
| Anglo-Saxon. Little attempt has been 
| made to impart historical value to the play, 
but the costuming, stage setting, and the 
| quaint biblical phraseology of the Puritans 
| deserve much. praise for their literal ecer- 
prectness. Mr. Barrett found in the char- 
,acter of Lord Harry epportunity to preseut 
|a new phase of his dramatic art, that ani- 
| mated .and chivalrous .cavalier. having a 
| keen sense of the humorous, aad a brusque 
| wit that found in Mr. Barrett @ ready \uter- 
preter. He was called repeatedly before 
the curtain, and at times aroused the house 
} toenthustasm, still it must be admitted that 
|something was left oat of ‘*The Lord 
Harry,’ that, appearing in Mr. Barrett's 
| other roles, gives them their distinctive 
;charm. The plot is teo artificially wrought 
; out, and in the hands of a less magnetic 
jactor would approach dangerously near 
| the commonplace, Miss Bastlake was af- 
forded much opportanity for effective 
action, in the character of Esther Breane, 
| but she seemed more than usually aloof from 
her audience, and gavé an odd impression 
| of suffering and raving more or iess by 
| herself; except in the plea to the counsel, 
| when she carried the audience with her. 
The Col. Breane of Mr. Melford was good, 
like all his work, and Mr. Elliott as Col. 
Hinton, deserves praise. The comedy work 
of George Barrett and pretty Lillie Belmore 
; made a great hit, and James Welch present- 
| ed a whimsically clever study of the tipsy 
Shekaniah Pauk. Other members of the 
jcompany acquitted themselves with cre 
| dit. Thursday evening ‘ The Silver 
| King” was presented, and to-night, by 
| request of Gov. Ames, Mayor Hart, and 
| many other appreciative celebrities, Mr. 
| Barrett will again render the beautiful ro- 
| mantic drama of ‘*Ben-My-Chree,” bringing 
his Boston engagement brilliantly to a 
, Close. 


* 
ss 


Maria, the frivolous lady’s maid withagreat| Undoubtedly the chief dramatic event 
deal of zest and infectiousness. Miss | far of the season has been Richard Mans- 
Blanche Walsh makes a comely Olivia, and | fleld’s production of Richard LI. at the 
one of marked dignity and grace, but the | Globe Theatre. So far from losing favor 
character in her hands lacks ease and light-|as its novelty wore off it has con- 
ness. The Malvolio of Barton Hill could | tinued to draw audiences limited onl 
be much improved. He is quite as foolish! by the size of the theatre, and their enthusi- 
as Malvolio could be, but he does not suffl- | asm has equalied their numbers. Mr. Mans- 
ciently bring out the vast pomposity of the field could no doubt continue this play for 
part. Mr. E. Y. Backus as the fool, pro-|a prolonged engagement, for it is one in 
duces many a laugh in the audience, but his | which the spectator can take, perhaps, 
fool has a great deal of the mechanical in| more enjoyment at his second than at his 
it, and stands greatly in want of more light- | first attendance. On Wednesday afternoon 
ness of touch. Taken as a whole, the per- | the Shakespearian play was laid aside and 
formance is one of great merit, and as it is | ‘‘A Doll's Home,” by the eccentric Henrik 
to remain in Boston but one week more, | Ibsen, just now the particular craze in Lon- 
those who would like to see a Shakespearian | don, received its first presentation in 
comedy adequately staged and conscien-| America. The story, which has been made 
tiously acted, should certainly avail them- familiar by the daily press, may be briefly 
selves of this opportunity to see ‘Twelfth | outlined as follows: A doting young wife, 
Night.” | utterly unversed in matters of business and 
broad concerns, iearns that the life of 
| her husband can only be saved by a conti- 
At the Boston Theatre Monday night, Mr. | nental tour. Her father, to whom only she 
Wilson Barrett and Miss Eastlake, with their !can look for the sum requisite for the 
admirable company presented the emotional | trip, is dangerously ill. She borrows the 
drama of ‘-Clito.” This play is so well re- | money, and hastily siams her father's name 
membered from its previous presentations | to the note, intending to adjust the matter 
here that space need not be accorded it at | with him on his recovery. He dies, and she 
this time. Itis Miss Eastlake’s great op- | has to meet the obligation as best she can, 
portunity, and in the character of ‘‘Helle,” | not daring to tell her husband, knowing his 


* 
~ 

At the Tremont Theatre on Monday even- 
ing, the uriterion Company appeared in 
O’Keefe’s famous, but little played drama 
of ‘Wild Oats,” and in the rattling after 
piece, ‘‘Trying It On.” We are falling sadly 
out ot touch with the dramatic shows 
which delighted our grandfathers; and the 
reception of ‘‘Wild Oats,” capitally played 
and cleverly staged though it was, testified 
eloquently to this fact. The audience 








seemed not so much wilfully cold, as oddly 


(door. She resolves upon suicide, believing | withthe play, which is, to draw simile fron 
that her husband will feel called upon to} 

bear the blame before the world. She di- 
verts him by playful wiles as long as she 
can, but at length he reads the letter, and 
then turns to his pale, agonized wife and 
pours out the most terrible denunciations 
of a selfish and brutal natare. He not only 
fails to assume the blame, but has only 
harsh vituperation for the woman, who, in 
her innocent fondness for him, had dared 
all to save his life. A second letter arrives, 
wholly reassuring the husband on the mat- 
ter of public exposure, and in a sudden re- 
action of feeling, he turns to his wife with 
effusive congratulation and terms of tender 
endearment. The petted doll-wife suddenly 
becomes a woman, sees her master and idol 
in his true colors, conceives the utmost con- 
tempt aud aversion for him, and deliber- 
ately and forever leaves her home, and the 
two children whom he had declated her un- 
worthy to see. 

This society drama is constructed on un- 
usual lines, and is of intense and painful 
interest, but in its closing scene it is quite 
untrue to life. The grief and the abhor- 
rence of the young wife are easily conceded ; 
the abandonment of the children by the 
tender young mother is fnconceivable, and 
the curtain did well to fall upon the exit of 
the beautiful young creature from the door 
of her husband’s house, for ontside that 
door the world is hard and cold, and a wo- 
man like Nora finds no safe abiding place. 
Lacrymose tendencies aside, the play has 
many strong and taking qualities, and as 
presented by Mr. Mansfield’s company will 
make a strong attraction. 

Miss Beatrice Cameron gave an unexpect- 
edly brilliant rendering of the character of 
Nora. Her nervous yet charming vivacity 
in the earlier scenes, her playful, coquettish 
tenderness, her arch, birdlike waywardness 
made an admirable foil for her anxious 
moods, and terrible depression, as she be- 
gan to realize the nature and the conse- 
quences of her loving but illegal act of 
thoughtlessness. The abandon of her ex- 
quisite dance with the castanets, as con- 
trasted with the tense and agonizing mental 
strain which she is enduring while the fate- 
ful letter lies within reach, is strongly dra- 
matic. Only in the closing scene does Miss 
Cameron strike a false note, and this is less 
her own fault than that of the dramatist. 
Her lines grow now hard and didactic, now 
light and unworthy, yet the actress might 
have atoned, to an extent, for the dramat- 
ists’ failure to invest the character of Nora 
with more strong womanly attributes, by 
effective dramatic action when she passes 
her children’s door at the moment of aban- 
doning her home. Her action at this crisis 
alone, is unsatisfactory, but as a whole, she 
has created the character on true and cap- 
tivating lines, and deserves unconditional 
praise. Mr. Atkins Lawrence as Helmer, 
Nora’s husband, satisfactorily presented the 
role, and Mr. Merwyn Dallas did really 
praiseworthy work as Krogstad, the credi- 
tor. Mr. Druce made a wierd personage of 
Dr. Rank, hardly consistent with probabil- 
ity, and Miss Jeffreys played Christine with 


good effect. Thetwo children added charm 
to the play. 


sister arts, blown through brass, and paint 
ed in fresco, where modern art demands a 
fine tipped brush and a silver flute. M: 
Wyndham, in ‘“‘Rover,” had but few oppor- 
tunities for that lightness and infinite re 
finement of touch in which the chief charm 
of his acting lies. He was, however, rol- 
licking, gay and charming to a degree, and 
played higher comedy than the lines of his 
part seemed often to justify. A particular 
ly happy moment was his lordly announce 
ment, “I have a purse in my pocket,” and 
the instant flashing aside, ‘‘Though how the 
devil it came there [ don’t know!” All the 
other characters were well taken, with 
perhaps, the exception of Mr. Corcoran’s 
Sir George, who mingled too much noise 
with a too evident uncertainty of his lines 
The after-piece woke the chilly audience to 
alate but tempestuous applause and laugh- 
ter. The melancholy Dane himself could 
not restrain a shout over the misadventures 
of Mr. Watsingham Potts, and the kaleido- 
scopic swiftness and variety and droller; 
of glance. word and gesture with which 
Mr. Wyndham holds his audience breathless 
from his entrance to the fall of the curtain, 
are unmatchable, perhaps, save by the sin- 
gle exception of Jetferson’s Mr. Golightly. 

Next week Salvini opens an engagement 
at the Tremont. 


The Boston Museum Company is now well 
along in its third month of ‘‘Hands Across 
the Sea.” The success of this play isa 
very striking evidence that the Museum 
managers are much better acquainted with 
the public taste than are the newspaper 
critics, for the latter thought that this 
piece would have a comparatively short 
run, whereas as a matter of fact the Mu 
seum seems hardly to have presented any- 
thing, at least in recent years that has taken 
a stronger hold upon the popular fancy. 
The Museum management is certainly to 
be congratulated. 

a** 

Mr. Frohman’s Lyceum Company has 
been playing its second and last week at 
the Hollis Street Theatre. That this com- 
pany should be able to attact such good 
houses in the face of the unusual attrac- 
tions that have been held forth this week 
by other theatres is simply an additiona! 
proof of what every one knew before, that 
this is a most popular company. Indeed 
with such artists as Mr. Kelcey, Mr. Le- 
Moyne, and Mr. Wheatcroft, and with such 
popular favorites as Miss Georgia Cayvan, 
Miss Grace Henderson, and Miss Effie 
Shannon, it is not difficult to understand 
how “The Wife” can bé presented, long 
after its novelty has entirely worn away. 
to undiminished houses. It is a play of 
unusual interest and it is in the hands of 
an admirable group of actors. To-night 
will be the last presentation of this ‘play 
Next week will come the delightful J. K 


em in his new play entitled -Uncle 
Joe.” 


. 
** 

“The Night Owls” have been holding 
forth at the Howard Atheneum There is 
a sprightliness and. dash about this com- 
pany that cannot fail to appeal with great 
force to a Howard audience. Thecompany 
includes a number of exceedingly clever 
and amusing men, and a bevy of bright and 
attractive young ladies, who, taken alto- 
gether, present a programme of no mean 
order. Among them are particularly to b: 
mentioned Miss Annie Wilmuth, Miss May 
Hall, the La Porte sisters and Natta the ex- 
traordinary lady juggler; and among the 
men who contribute most to the entertain- 
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ment of the audience are Messrs. Topack | 
and Steele, Sam Bernard, Collins and Hawk- | 
ins. Particularly in‘*The Sculptor’s Dream” 

do the young ladies of the company make 
the best exhibition of their artistic accom- 
plishments. Their costumes are strikingly 
handsome and unique and afford an ever 
pleasing panorama to the eye. Next week 
comes John A. Stevens in his new play 
Wife for Wife.” 


Manager Keith announces one of the 
strongest specialty bills of the season, for 
the coming week at his popular theatre. It 
is so arranged as to include almost every 
style of act known to the variety stage, 
and cannot fail to give entire satisfaction 
to the large Bijou clientele. Among the 
artists engaged are ‘‘The Murdells” known 
is ‘The Monarchs of the Air,” a lady and 
gentleman who perform some remarkably 
daring feats on theswingingtrapeze. Then 
there are Frank and Fannie Davis, the 
famous Celtic Duo, and a host of other per 
formers whose acts are both new and novel. 


MUSEUM. 


‘‘Ten Nights in a Bar Room,” and a strong 
lio will constitute the attractions for next 
week at this house. The drama will be 
given with a strong cast, and the olio will 
nclude;Werry Hark and Beatrice Leo Wm. | 
and Maude Edison, A. C. Moore, The 
Lawrences, Daly and Devese, Burnham and 
Phillips, Prot. Schlaum and others. The 
lady swimmers will all be in the natatorium 
ind Madam Percival’s American Orchestra, 
will give their excellent concerts in the 
Concert hall. Sunday, Nov. 3d will be 
given the third sacred concert for which a} 
strong bill is being prepared. 


* * 
. 


Pilling’s World’s Museum has now become 
thoroughly established as one of the most | 
popular cheap places of amusement in the | 
city, and the weekly attendances surpass in | 
numbers those of any time in the history of | 
the house. 
due entirely to the energy and enterprise of | 


Manager Pilling. This week he has pre- | 13; 


pared another great programme of stage 
and curio novelties. Appearing behind the 
footiights will be Leslie and Hardman, a 
favorite team of black-face comedians who | 
have invariably made a hit wherever they 
have appeared; Mr. Charles A. Mack, ex- 
pert banjoist; John and Stella Cooper, who | 
will present an amusing sketch; George B. 
Leslie, in original Lrish wit and popular 
songs; John Holbrook, Jr., musical artist; 
McGrew and Arnold, vocalists and dancers ; 
Miss Flora Willis, in character changes, 
and ten handsome women in artistic statu- 
ary poses. The member of the Hamilton 
and Phillips Comedy Co., will present the | 
pleasing musical comedy called ‘Pat's | 
Sweetheart,” and will introduce a number 
of original songs and comical situations | 
sure to amuse. At all times the visitor will | 
be able to inspect the novelties in the curio | 
halls. The prominent feature next week 
will be the culinary exhibition by seven | 


pretty girls who will fry flap-jacks, bake | wo. 


bread and do other things to show the young 
men that they would make good house | 
wives. ‘This will be sure to make a sensa- 
tion. Broncho Charley will continue £0 | 
swallow strange things, and the submarine 
boat and other objects of interest will re- | 
main on exhibition. 
Next, Week’s Announcements. 

Boston Museum—‘‘Hands Across 
Sea.” 8. 

Globe Theatre—Adam Forepaugh, Jr.’s, 
Equine, Canine and Elephantine Sensations. 
7.45. 

Tremont Theatre—Salvini in Shakesper- 
ian Repertoire. 8. 

Park Theatre— Marie Wainwright in 
“Twelfth Night.” 8, 

Hollis Street Theatre.—J. K. Emmet and 
Company in ‘‘Uncle Jo, or Fritz in a Mad 
House,” 7.45. 

Grand Opera 
Great City.” 8. 

Howard Atheneum—‘‘John A. 
in Wife For \ Wife.” _ 8. 


Hey Notes. 


the | 


| 


House—‘‘Shadows of a 


Stevens 


Annie Pixley prefers American songs for 
stage use. 


The opera singer, L’Herie, has been con- 
demned to pay alimony of $100 a month to | 
his American wife, nee Victoria Dumaday. | 


From White, Smith & Co., 516 Washing- 
ton Street: Vocal—Something That No- 
body Knows, U. G. Lee; Little Blossoms, | 
song and dance, 
Time of Heaven, R. K. Higgins; 
Seen the Shark? Al. G. Robyn. Instrumen- 
tal—Sounds From the Ball, Ernst Gillett; 
Conclave Grand March, C. D. Blake. 
Songs—Two. E. H. Bailey; My Little Pus- 
sy Cat, H. Birch; Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul, B. Tours. 


The Wemyss Concert Company have an 
unexceptional programme this year. It is 
composed of artists all hailing from Boston. 
They are occupied very busily and feel that 
this their third season is to be even more | 


OG speciitics, ef 


The success met with has been | March 10. 


| WIDE AWAKE, 


| family. 


\-*That Bo 


| “Bony and Ban.’”’ 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


FINE Liquors FOR FAMILY USE 


At GEO. W. TORREY & Co., 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 
24 and 25 So. Market St. 

SOLE AGENTS for New England for 


EARLY TIMES WHISKEY 


Tn cases ; bottled only by the distillers in Kentucky. 





DR. P. KENISON, 10 Temple Pl. 


Over R. H. Stearn & Uo.’s, J. Parker Buntin, » Mer. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. | 


All Traveling Expenses Included, * 





A party will leave BOSTON MONDAY, JANU. 
ARY 13, 1890, for a 
Grand Tour of 82 Days 


Through the Southern States, 


NEEXTICO 


CALIFORNIA. 


The outward route is via Buffalo, Suspension 
Bridge, Detroit, Toledo, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
The entire round of travel through the South and 
Mexico to be made ina Special Train of Mag- | 
nificent Vestibuled Pallman Palace Curs, 
inclustve of Pullhnaan Palace Dinin Car. 
Ail the leading cities and places of historic and 
pi turesque interest to be visited, inciuding Gua- 
dajalara and the City of Mexico (where ten 
days willbe passed). A Six days’ ‘vip over 
the Mexican Railway. Alse A 
round of California, with special trains returning 
through the grand scenic sections of Utah, Colora 
do, ete. 
until July. 

Second Grand Tour of 82 days through | 
the Southern “States, Mexico and Califur- | 
| wia.—Monday, Feb. 10. 

Two Grand Tours of 47 Days through 
| the Suuthern States and Mexico comitthng | 
| California).— Monday, March 3; and Monday, 


Che return tickets also good on any train 


California Excursions.—November 14; Le 
vember 12; January 6,9, and 30; February 10 and | 
March 6, 10, and 20. 


Ww. RAYMOND, 1. A. WHITCOMB. 





a@” Send for descriptive circulars, designating | 


| | the particular tour desired. 


W. RAYMOND, 


396 Washington St. (op. School St.) BOSTON, Mass. | 
A PLEASED CUSTOMER 


THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT, 


i890. 


The New Year is most here, Many persons will 
require a new “iger, Journal, or Cash Book. 
They should be maste on the improved methods of | 


Ruling, Printing and Binding, | 


The undersigned will cull on receipt of postal, | 
and will give cstimates for as complete a Book as 
ean be furnished. | 


B. F. BENNETT, | 
| Stationer and Manufacturer of BLANK BOOKS. 
100 Page to the Quire. 
6 Federal St. BO=-TON. 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES, | 


For Readers of All Ages. 
$2.40 A YEAR | 


A magazine that satisfies intelligent young peo- | 


| ple is sure to Interest the older members of the | 


“ Aajectwes give out when we take up the WIDE 


| AWAKE. Each successive number is a pleasant | 
| surprise, in spite of our familiarity with its unfail- | 


ing attractwns.”—Congregationalist 


5 GREAT SERIALS FOR 1890. 

Gid.” By William O. Stoddard. 

The rugged, reticent boy of the farm, his charm- 
irg sister, the village characters. 

‘The New Senior at Andover.”’ By Herbert 
D. W rd. School-iife in that famous town, in 
which Mr. Ward’s knowledge will be supple- 
mented by that of his wife (Elizabetn Stuart | 
Phelps.) 

«The lene of the Vikings.”” By H. H. Boye- 
sen. A right down jolly serial of modern Norse 
boys. 

One of the best of Mary 

Hartwell Catherwood’s Western serials. 

‘Sealed Orders.”’ By Charles Remington Tal- 
bot. An amusing serial of ‘“‘wet sheets and a 
flowing sea,” jolly young off officers, etc. 


THE PANSY cote 20st. Sei. fer seane | 
‘OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 


treasure for the little folks | 
| font = ote BA ~nyy 


‘BABYLAND 50 CENTS A YEAR. The one 
' 


magazine in the word for baby. 
Sample copies of the four, 15c; any one, 5c 


'D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston 


The Griffith Steam Laundry Company is 


H Birch: Husking | one of the best equipped laundries in the | 
CH Have You city; it has all the latest improved Troy 


machines and does good work. The eom 
pany have over 40 branch offices located 
throughout the city, Brookline, Jamaica 
Plain and Dorchester. 


Week of November 11, the Edwin H. 
, Price company will present at the Grand 
Opera House, Pettit and Grundy’s delight- 
ful play, ‘“‘The Bells of Haslemere.” It 

will be presented with a notable cast and 
will be superbly staged. “Shadows of a 
Great City,” presented at this house next 


prosperous than any preceding one, Alex J. | week, is certainly surpassed by no drama 


Wemyss, Manager, 82 Canal Street, Boston. 


now before the public. 


coniplete | - 





NAT MERRICK'S: 


~ RESTAURANT. 


19 & 21 HAWLEY ST, 


Is the best down-town Lunch and Cafe in’ Boston, 


‘CHOICEST WINES. 


CHOICEST CIGARS. 


THE BEST LUNCH.) 
Dinner, Breakfast or Supper. 


POPULAR PRICES 


E. P. WHITCOMB, 


BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTER, 


383 Washington St., Boston. 


Washington Building, opp. Franklin St. 
(rtctencmeronts First-Class and Prices Reasonable. 


THE LADIES’ DELIGHT 


Ladies can have their hair dressed for the OP 
ERA, PARTIES, WEDDINGS, Etc., at Almeda’s 
Ladies’ Hatr Dressing Pav lor, 22 Winter 
St. Hair goods of all descriptions on hand and 
| ae to order. Eau de Quine for falling hair. 


Tey the Klectric Shempeo Dryer. 


AGNES 
BOOTH 
CIGARS.) 


At Leading P Deeeptote. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


INTERNATIONAL 


MARITIME. CXRIBITION 


— OPENS — 


MONDAY, NOV. 4, AT 9 A.M. 


IMPRESSIVE 


INAUGURAL CEREMONIES 


AT 12 O'CLOCK NOON, 
The Event of the Year. 


Hundreds of important tant object lessons, Interest- 
ing. Instructive and promotive of the public weal- 
The famous Cappa‘’s New York Seventh Regiment 
Band, . Grand Exposition chorus of 50 voices. 
The Todmorden English Bell Ringers, great in- 








door canal with its fleet of small craft. Many | 
pleasing entertainments. 
ADMISSION 50C ENTS. Cc CHILDREN 25 CENTS. 












UNEQUALLED, 


CHEAPNESS, 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 











HOLLIS si8%% 

THEATRE 

Isaac B. Ricn, - . Prop. and Mang. 
—’ Novy. “fone week only. 


* 
In his entirely new and natural drama, 


UNCLE JO, 


lor FRITZ in a MAD HOUSE. Rxcellent Com- 
| and Scenery.  Plintimmon, the 85000 dog. 
| ntire new songs. Evenings at 7.45; only matinee 





Saturday at 2. Nov. 11_—Wm. Terriss and Miss 
Millward. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


MANAMEL. 22. eseceesccces eoesee MR. R. M. FIELD 
THIRD MONTEL 


‘HANDS ACROSS THE SEA’ 


“Nothing Succeeds Like Success,” 


Ev'gs at8. Wednesday and Saturday Matinees 2. 
Bem 100 Performance Wednesday Nov. 27. 
Grand Scente Production ! 

- | Superb Cast! Crowded Houses! 

| Mar Seata Secured two weeks in advance. 


| GLOBE THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager...... MR. JOHN STETSON 
One week, commencing MONDAY, Nov. 4, 
THE LATEST IDBA. 


_ ADAM FOREPAUGH, JR.'S 


QUINE, CANINE and EL HANTINE 


“ 
i SENSATIONS. 


The most novel show in the world. 
Wednesday and Saturda 
bag 15 and 2c. 





Matinee 
at? P.M. Best seats $1, 
Next attraction, Monday, 


WAVERL. ¥-CLEVELAND’S MINSTRELS 
BOSTON THEATRE. 


EUGENE TOMPKINS. . .Proprietor and Manager 
MONDAY, November 4, 
ONE WEEK ONLY. 
THE HOWARD ATHENAEUM 


STAR SPECIALTY COMPANY, 


The grandest aggregation of Specialty Artists on 
| the Continent. 


| NEW FEATURES! NEW MARVELS! 
NEW ACT 


8! 
SUNDAY EVENING, NOV. Il, 

BILL NYE and JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
in stories and character studies of their own crea- 
tion. 

| Doors open at 1,30 and 7.15; Begins at 2 and 7.46 
= oon sppntpnanaeaenasnananiinetieieatte ieee 

| 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A, CRABTREE ...-sececccesccccves -MANAGER 





Week beginning Nov. 3. 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinee Saturday at 2. 
SECOND AND LAST WEEK. 


MARIE WAINWRIGHT. 


In her Superb reproduction of 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Eleven Scenes of Lxquisite Beauty. 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 
Proctor & Mansfield......... Props. and Managers. 
Reserved seats, orchestra and balcony, 50c 
WEEK OF NOV. 4. 

MR. L. R. SHEWELL’S 


Successful American Mejodrama, 


Shadows of a Great City 


lhe Original Cast. 


Magnificent Scenic Effects. 
Matinees Tues., Thurs. and Sat. at2. Evenings 
at 7.45. Telephone call No. 442—Tremont station. 


SUNDAY Evening, Nov. 3—Grand Sacred Con- 
cert in aid of the St. Cecilia Church Fair. 


_ Week of Noy. 11—-The Bells of Haslemere. 


| 





HOWARD ATHENAUM. 

WM. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors and Managers. 
One Week commencing Monday, Nov. 4. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 
JOHN A. STEVENS 


nd Company in an entirely New and Original 
Drama, entitled 


ls 
WIFE FOR WIFE. 








Full of Pathos and Comed 
Week commencing Noy. 11—The 


Tewte Bros. 
| Big Specialty | Show. 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
B. F. KEITH 
| Prices | 10, 15, 20 and ss: Cents. 


cosponsessee -Proprietor and Manager 








Reserved Seats for concerts in Grand Hall 25 | GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM. 


cents extra extra. 


PILLING’S: WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
The Great. Resort. 


Admission 10 cts. 





Corner Washington and Dover Streets, 


TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR ROOM. 


Big Olio. Mme. Percival’s Orchestra. Atl the 
Pa Romy SUNDAY EVENING, Noy. 3—Third 
Sacred Concert. ALL FOR ONE ‘DIME! 
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THE PALACE HOTEL OF BOSTON. 





| 
| 


} 
| 


| Columbta. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| itself, as that would have prevented them 


from manufacturing the article. Nowa- 
davs, M. Evette, of the old Alexander firm 
in Paris, is looked upon as one of the best 
fan-makers, and his exhibits at the Exposi- 
tion may be said to bear away the bell. 
There is one gem of the collection in lace, 
with an amber tortoise-shell handle, which 
is worth six hundred dollars. The art of 
fan-making has attained such a prestige in 
France that the leading artists do not con- 
sider it beneath their notice. 

Miss Alice Freeman Palmer of Cambridge 


was nominated as a member of the Board 


of Education. 


Miss Florence Bayard, daughter of the | 


ex-secretary, is the champion woman tennis 
player, of Delaware, and of the District of 


Queen Marguerita, of Italy, is said to be 
much interested in Volapuk. She takes a 


| periodical printed in that language, and has 


| Miss Helen Gregory was the first lady to | 


learned to read it with ease. 


take the degree of Bachelor of Music, at 


| Teaty. Toronto, and has recently been 


made a B. A., being the first girl graduate 
|to have the honor conferred upon her. 
| Miss Caroline A. Woodman, who gradu- 


. ated last year at the Institute of Technology 
Unequalled Accommodations for Transients, or Permanent Guests, r y 


including the advantages of the various bathing and other 


accessories not to be obtained elsewhere. 


Ventilation 


and Sanitation Absolutely Perfect. 





in Boston, is now professor of Zoology at 

Wellesley College, and Miss Eliza E. Mal- 

| try, who studied two years at the Institute, 

| is assistant professor of physics at Wel- 
| lesley. 

Miss Clara Keefe, a sister of Helen 

| Doavray-Ward, is coming into notice as 


Cafe conducted upon both American and European plan, affording the choicest | a sculptor, a statue of a ‘‘Newsboy” by her 


delicacies of the market. 
is unquestionably the best in Boston. 


Hotel Flower affords a luxurious home for families. 


‘A number of well-known citizens of Boston have already chosen this superb hotel 
as their home for the coming summer.”—Boston Herald. 


LADIES VISITING BOSTON for fall purchases will find it a most desirable 


residence. 


Horse cars to all points of Boston pass the doors; only ten minutes to 


the principal stores; the pavement on Colambus Avenue is asphalt, affording perfect 


quiet at night. 


In the basement of the hotel is 


THK MOST MAGNIFICENT TURKISH BATH 


room in America, with deep sea water plunge. 


these Oriental baths without being subject to exposnre after the baths, as they can 
go to their rooms by the elevator direct from their dressing rooms. 


Private Dining Rooms and Parlors for Receptions, Card and Wedding Parties. 


HOTEL FLOW ER, 


417 Columbus Avenue - 


- Boston, Mass. 





PASSING NOTES. 


There is no stronger bond of friendship 
than for one of two friends to believe him- 
self superior to the other. Balzac. 

The true worship of God consists chiefly 
in the exercise of good works.—/John Mil- 
ton. 

The different races are to each other in 
moral, as vertebrata and articulata or mol- 
lusks are to each other in physicat relation- 
ship. They are being organized according 
to distinet divisions.— Taine. 

The trade Unions of the eastern districts 
of Scotland meet at Dundee this month, 
and the Woman’s Tredes Unions Provident 
Leauge is to be represented there by Lady 
Dilke, who has been invited to speak for 
that association, There are over 5,000 
women in the leagues at Dundee, which, 
with the exception of the district about 
Glasgow and Greenock, is the largest man- 
ufacturing community in Scotland. The 
women are strong politicians, and take 
keen interest in all labor questions. After 
having spoken at Pundee Lady Dilke 
will go to Glascow, also to discourse on the 
same subject. 

Visitors are now admitted to the new art 
school building presented to Wellesley Uol- 
lege by the late I. D. Farnsworth, and re- 
cently completed at a cost of $100,000. It 
is intended to serve asa home for the art 
treasures of the college—of which there are 
many—and is supplied with a lecture hall 
and studio for practical instruction. There 
is a library of 1,400 volumes, and the rooms 
are arranged with chairs, tables and all 
needed working appliances so that two 
hundred students may be amply accommo- 
dated. The rooms are finished with an at- 
tractiveness and elegance that is true to 
good taste and correct art. Among the 
treasures of the iustitutioa are the Stetson 
collection of oil paintings, valued at $30,- 
000 and severa. busts and copies of classic 
svratues. 

An Austrian railway official has invented 
a portable telephone for connecting a rail- 
way train at any point at which it may 
happen to stop, with the nearest station. 
The experiments are said to have given 
satisfactory results. 

The Temple of Heaven at Pekin, contain- 
ing the Dragon Throne, has been destroyed 
by fire. 

In a few weeks’ time the last of the 
boardings which for twenty years past 
have obscured the ducal palace at Venice 
from the eye of the curious will have been 
removed, and the famous old building will 
stand forth in all the glory of renewed 
youth and beauty. The restoration has 


been probably the most important work of 


the kind in recent times. It was found | 


necessary, in some parts, te reconstruct the 
foundations, and even to extend the build- 
ing so as to restore equilibrium. 

The library fand at Williams College has 
been enlarged by the gift of $20,000 from 
Mrs. Adriance as a memorial for her son, 
James Ruthven Adriance, ‘78. This will be 
kept as a permanent fund, the interest of 
whieh will be used to buy books. 

A pension has been granted to Mrs. Sallie 
A. Tabor, of Norwich, the widow of one 
Randall, a soldier of the warof 1812. Af- 
ter Randall’s death she married Antipas 
Tabor. A special bill to secure this pension 
to her was passed by Congressjand vetued 
by President Cleveland. The commissioner 
of pensions having decided a second mar- 
riage does not disturb the right which ac- 
crued to claimant in consequence of the 
military services of her first husband, she 
gets a pension and arrearages from jMarch 
9th, 1878. 

The author and newspaper correspond- 
ent, Miss Emma Howard Wight, and the 
artist, Miss Bertha von Hillern, are regis- 
tered at Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. Be- 


-fore returning to Miss von Hillern’s sum- 





mer studio, at Fisher's Hill, Va., they ex- 
pect to visit the wilds of the Blue Ridge. 

Mr. Pinker’s statue of Forster will be 
erected on a massive rough granite pedestal 
on the Thames embankment, and near the 
effigy of John Stuart Mill. It is of colossal 
size, and is said to be a rugged, vigorous 
and faithful likeness of the illustrious 
statesman and philanthropist. 

A cairn, snrmounted by a smail American 
fiag, has been erected on Pikes Peak in 
memory of Lucy Webb Hayes. It was sug- 
gested and begun by Miss Field, a Topeka 
schoolteacher. 

Says an American tourist, writing from 
Rome, ‘We went to St. Peter’s twice on 
Sunday to here the choir. They are all men 
and there is one among them who has a 
phenomenal soprono voice. He is called 
‘The Angel of St. Peter’s.” If I had not 
looked right at him when he was singing I 


should not have believed that the voice was | 


a man’s.” 

In France the fan has long been of his 
torical interest. Several that belonged to 
Mme. de Pompadour are still preserved; 
one, of choicest lace, took nine years to 


The cuisine, under the stewardship of Mr. George Crocker | is to be placed near the postoffice in New 


York. 

Mme. Bieg Woska is organizing a large 
|chemist’s and druggist’s establishment at 
|Warsau. The entire staff will be composed 

of women. Mme. Bieg Woska studied at 
Zurich and passed her examinations at Kieo. 
Miss Octavia Hill, of London fame, con- 
tributes to the Nineteenth Century for Sep- 
tember, an address read before the Univer- 
sity Extension students at Oxford, pointing 
out the importance and requirements of the 
work among the poorest classes. 
| Miss Mary Hartwell Catherwood, the 


Guests may enjoy all the delights of | author of “The Romance of Dollard,” has 


| finished another book dealing with the early 
| French exploration of America. The cbief 
figures of her romance are La Salle and his 
lieutenant, Tonty. It is to be called the 
story of ‘‘Tonty.” 

Miss M. T. O’Grady, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1885, and fellow in. biolc at. Bryn Mawr, 
| 1887, will be at the head-of the new depart- 
|ment of instruction in biology at Vassar 
College. Miss O’Grady has already made a 





| original investigations in biology, and has 
| been connected with the summer biological 
| laboratory at Wood’s Holl. 

Miss Sarah Fisher, of Springfield, 0O., 
| has invented an upright dust-pan, and Miss 
L. E. Newcomer, of Delaware, QO., has in- 
vented a dust-arrester and blower for grates. 
Both are desirous to introduce them to the 
public. 

Miss Helen Blackburn, who has edited the 
Englishwoman’s Review during the iliness 
of the late editor, the lamented Carolina A. 
Biggs, has now become the permanent edi- 
tor. Miss Blackburn is the compiler of the 
English ‘‘Women’s Suffrage Calendar,” and 
has done much secretarial work. 

Miss Amy Levy, the young English Jew- 
ess, who promised to become notable in lit- 
erature, died recently at the age of twenty- 
three. At her own request she was crema- 
ted at Working, being the second of her 
religion thus treated at this great crema- 
tory. 
Miss Carrie Meyer, a fifteen-year-old girl, 
is now frescoing the walls of the Southern 
Hotel in St. Louis. She has designed and 
executed the frescoing for a large number 
of the finest rooms in the hotef, and is 
regarded by her employers as an able and 
accomplished fresco painter. The child is 





| 
| 


| 
i 


a musician as well as an artist, and plays 
with skill upon « number of instruments, 
including the bass-viol, organ, flute and 
violin. Her father wishes her to devote 
herself to painting pictures, but she enjoys 
fresco work better. She is described as 
eg pretty and graceful, and exceedingly 
shy. 

Idaho has given women school-suffrage 
by its constitution ; so have North and South 
Dakota; while in Montana those women 
who pay taxes will vote on all questions 


| submitted to the vote of tax-payers, more- 


over, in two of these states (Washington 
and South Dakota) the question of giving 
women full suffrage is hereafter to be put 
to vote, and on this question women already 
qualified as voters can also vote. 

Lady visitors have been appointed for 
twenty-six prisons in England and Wales. 

Miss Emily Fifield reported at the last 


|meeting of the Boston School Board, that 


make, and was purchased at the cost of | 


city of Dieppe to the unhappy Marie Antoi- 
nette on the birth of the Dauphin is still in 
existence. The various artisans and gener- 
al dealers objected to the fact that fanmak- 





ing should be regarded as an art distinct in 


The ivory fan presented by the | 


there are now twenty-four Kindergartens in 
the city, with forty-six teachers and about 
1,500 children. 





A Vienna millionaire who died a short 
time ago had such an antipathy to darkness 
that he provided by will for an electric light 
to be kept burning in the vault during an 
entire year, the interior of his coffin also 
to be electiically lighted. 


name for herself among biologists for her | 
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LOUIS STEUER. 


Successor to 


JACOB GERLACH, 


Ladies and Gents Hair Cutting, 
NO. 54 TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOs TON. 


Manufacturer of Ventilating or Gossame; 
Wigs. Private room for Ladies Hair Dressing 


Childrens’ Hair Cut in the Neatest Style 





Free Stationery in Hotels. 


English hotel-keepers understand well th: 
value of this sort of advertising. They 
have always handsomely designed steel-en 
graved letter heads and envelopes distribu 
ted over the reading-room desks, which ars 

| free to every one without even the trouble 
|of asking for them. This liberality does 
not seem to be abused. This is not in a 
cordance with the writer’s experience. [np 
some of the best London hotels, at th 
Langham in Portland Place for instanc 
stationery is supplied as free as water, but 
strictly to the guests of the house only. [: 
is not scattered around loose on the pub! 
counters and tables, but plenty of it is 
placed in walnut racks on desks in the 
writing rooms, entrance to which is limited 
solely to those living in the hotel. 

It may be remarked also that the sta 
tionery furnished by the London hotels is 
|of a much finer quaiity than that which is 
| given out, or rather which is taken so treel) 
; at American hotels. It does not consist of 
jlarge thin single sheets with a representa- 
tion of the building or a flaming and snow \ 

| advertisement of the house printed thereon 
| On the contrary, the fashionable note sheet 
and square envelope are used, the paper is 
| Of fine Irish linen, and when it leaves chi 
| writers hands nobody would guess that 
; came from a hotel; it is such stationery as 
jany man or woman of good taste would 
| select. 
| But at the smaller houses and at the hotels 
jin the provinces, in the English lakes for 
instauce, guests as a rule are charged fo: 
every sheet of note paper and for every 
| envelope which they use. 


| The Congo Railroad. 

et 

| The King of Belgium is giving fair and 
satisfactory evidence that he means to con- 
lnect his name permanently and honoradly 
| with the Congo Free State. The surveys 
for the great railroad hive been completed 
and at a meeting of the Royal Geographica! 
| Society, just held at Antwert, the engineers 
i have made their report. They say that it 
will take 5,000,000 to build the road, equip 
| it with rolling stock, and pay interest on 
the investment during the period of con- 
| struction, which is fixed at four years. The 
| total length of the road will be 426 kilome- 
ters, or about 264 miles: and it will extend 
from Matadi, at the head of navigation on 
the lower Congo, to the village of Ndalo, 
on the south of Stanley Pool. 

In the first sixteen miles between Matadi 
and Palaballa are found the only difficulties 
of construction, which are occasioned by 
the rocky and rolling nature of the land 
The rest of the route is laid along the plat- 
eau behind the hills that skirt the left bank 
of the Congo, and is exceptionally favora 
ble for railroad building. 

‘Only three important bridges will be 
required. One of them will be 330 feet 
long, over the Inkissi River, and the others 
will each be 250 feet long, over the rivers 
Mpozo and Kwilu. The plans are soon to 
be published, and it is expected that work 
on the road will be commenced in the fall. 





The most costly leather in the world is 
known to the trade as piano leather, the 
|secret of tanning which is known only to 
|@ family of tanners in Thuringia, Germany 
This leather fhas bnt one use, the covering 
of piano keys. A peculiar thing about it 
is that the skins from which it is tanned 
are procured ‘almost entirely in America 
It is a particular kind of buckskir. The 
skin of the common red of Virginia deer 
will not make the leather, aspecies of th: 
animal known as the gray deer, and found 
; Only in the vicinity of the great northern 
jlakes, alone furnishing the material. It 
costs from $15 to $18 a pound. 


Here are the matrimonial possibilities of 
| different ages—the ‘expectation of bliss,” 
} as it were—figured down to a basis of stat- 
| istics : 


| Between 15 and 20is 14 1-2 per cent. 

| Between 20 and 25 Is 52 per cent. 

| Between 25 and 30 is 18 per cent. 
Between 30 and 35 is 15 1-2 per cent. 

| Between 35 an: 40 is 3 3-4 per cent 
Between 40 and 45 is 2 1-2 per cent. 

| Between 45 and 50 is 3-8 of | per cent. 

| Between 50 and 56 is 1-4 of 1 per cent. 

| A number of diamonds are said to hav: 

been found ina meteoric stone which had 
| recently fallen near Novoe Urei, in Russia, 
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Flights of Fancy in Maine. 

“One winter,” said a man from Way- 
back, ‘‘I was lumbering in the northern 
part of Maine and was at work on the side 
of a high mountain, around which we 
sau'ed and lunched at noon on the opposite 
side from where we cut the logs. One day, 
it dinner time, I thought it would be too 
uch work to walk all the way around the 
ountain, so I climbed to the top and sit- 
ng on my broad, double-bitted axe, slid to 
e bottom. The mountain was very steep, 
nd the axe grew so hot on the way down, 
that when I reached the botton I put my 
inner-pail on the axe and steeped my tea 

‘‘At another time,” said he, ‘‘I was cross- 
ng Moosehead Lake on a gunning trip with 
n Indian, when I accidently dropped my 
»wder-flask overboard. The Indian vol- 
inteered to dive for it, and [ let him; but 

was gone so long that I grew alarmed 
and thought for sure he had drowned. I 
addled my canoe as nearly as possible over 
he spot where he went down, and gazing 
nto the water I saw the Indian standing on 

bottom stealing some of the powder by 
iring out of my flask into his.” 


[he best physicians assuré us that Dr. 
Bull’s Cough Syrup is a reliable and never 
failing remedy. 

Since the introduction of Salvation Oil 


Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
\nimals has nothing but to rub 
sionally. 


to «ao 


Facts Worth Knowing. 


\ great many of those people that are to 

seen hurrying along through Scollay 
Square are going to 75 Court Street there 
to consult the celebrated James M. Solo- 
mon Jr., with regard to themselves or thei 
friends. 


Among the handsome articles of furni- 
ture to be found in any parlor is the bed 
lounge manufactured by S. Graves & Son 
681 Washington Street. It is highly orna- 
mental, and better than that, it is the most 
useful article of furniture that can be 
placed in your room, foi while it answers 
as a sofa during the day, it can at night be 
curned in a moment into the most comfort- 
able of beds. 


If there is any tangle in your books and 
an incomp<«tent clerk, or still worse an un- 
reliable clerk, has got your accounts into a 
sad state of confusion, do uot try to 
straighten them out yourself; you will only 
nake them worse. Get an expert to do it 


for you. C. 8. Hall, of 3 Commercial 
Street, is one we take great pleasure in 


recommending. 


rhe late Oliver Ditson did a great work 

the full extent of which will doubtless 
hever be known—in educating the Ameri- 
can people in their taste for good music. 
He probably did more than any one man to 
inake good music popular among the people. 
rhis work is being carried on now by the 
Oliver Ditson Co., which carries the widest 
variety of music and selis at the most mod- 
erate of prices. 


If you would meet a very pleasant and 
companionable set of men, men who keep 
abreast of the times and can discuss intel- 
ligently all matters of commercial enter- 
prise, politics, or theology, get your lunches 
at Nat Merricks, 19 and 21 Hawley Street. 
Not only does he have the best class of 
patrons but he has also the best soups, the 
best wines, the best cigars, and the best 
general cuisine in his part of the town. 


In going to Horners, 48 Winter Street, to 
have your picture taken you have two dis- 
tinct advantages, one that you get the 
very best possible picture of yourself, 
and the other that you have the satisfaction 
of giving to your friends a photograph 
taken by a widely and justly celebrated art- 
ist. It is worth something to have Horner’s 
name underneath your picture. It speaks 
well for your good judgment and for your 
social status. 


One of the most lamentable obstacles 
that the world affords is the woman who is 
trying to break in a new pair of shoes. It 
is a8 painful to see her limping along the 
streets, as it Is Tor herself to do so, but she 
has hitherto been sustained by the feeling 
that it must be done, and that every new 
pair of shoes had to be broken in before 
they were comfortable. This however is 
no longer necessary, because now that the 
Taylor Patent Adjustable shoe has come 
into the market, there Is no longer any 
necessity of wearing uncomfortable shoes 
The Taylor shoe is formed on scientific 
principles and adjusts itself immediately to 
the foot, and is absolutely comfortable the 
first day itis put on. This shoe is to be 
obtained at the Bailey Shoe Parlors, 120 
Tremont St. 





LEBOSQUET 





LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston | 


F. M. Holmes |! 
Furniture Co., 


44 Washington Street. 


Have just received several carloads from the 
best makers Bast and West, comprising more 
than 400 of the very latest styles in the various 
departments, made especially for this season's 
trade. Visitors as well as purchasers always 
welcome, 


i U R S sa 
The well-known Fur manufacturing house of 
H. CRINE, (5 and I7 AVON ST., extends a 


cordial invitation to the public to inspect their 
fine assortment of Furs, consisting of 


Ladies Seal and Fur Lined Garments, 
Capes, Muffs and Boas, 
And Fancy Furs of every description. 
Gents’ Fur Lined Overcoats 
In great variety. All strictly First-Class Goods 
and Guaranteed. Special attention given to Cus- | 
tom Work. Remodelling, repairing and redyeing 
at LOWEST PRICES. 


H. CRINE, 
15 and 17 AVON STREET. 


MOORE & WOODS, 


ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


Applied and Repaired in the best manner. 
Tin Roofs Painted. 


No. 5 Province Ccurt, Room 5, Reoaton. 


MRS, DR. S, M. WAYCOTT, 
Electrician and Massage. 


Also, Cabinet Vapor Baths, Rheumatism, Kidne 
and Nervous Diseases a specialty. 16 BOYLSTON 
STREET, between Tremont and Washington 
streets, Boston 



































The Prettiest Parisian Actress. 


Thirty years ago the prettiest woman in 
Paris was Blanche Pierson; now it is Mlle. 
Dupoix. The first was fair, the second is 
dark; the first, even in her youth, had the 
dimpled plumpness, which unluckily be- 
came vexatious obesity; the second is slen- 
der thin, all muscle, without a suspicion of 
fatness—just a due covering of flesh on her 
bones. 

The fact is, she |s pretty, distinctly and 
charmingly pretty, with dark hair clinging 
to her forehead, clear, deep eyes, black eye- 
brows drawn with a single stroke of a mas- 
ter’s hand; anda long, oval face, and some- 
thing sweet and maidenly in her whole per- 
son, and, above all, the distinction which 
promises a woman of the world. There is 
no sign of the free and easy airiness which 
stamps the common actress; everything 
about her in close fitting, close buttoned, 
neat, and in good taste; nothing to catch | 
the eye or divert attention from that charm- | 
ing head on which we gaze with restful | 
pleasure. 

This beauty, this aristocratic witchery, 
needs no frills or furbelows. It has found | 
its proper setting—a stamp of reserve, al- | 
most of disdain. That is what we see on | 
the boards when she plays, where she is to | 
be seen, for that is all that is required of | 
her; she need not speak—Dublin Freeman’s | 
Journal. 








Spree oy 
| 


THe QuEEN’s Hanp.—The Queen has a 
large hand. She takes seven and a half in | 











|gloves. Her fingers are extremely short 
| and out of proportion to the size of her 
|hand. The Queen will wear nothing but 


black gloves; generally they are of kid, but , 


sometimes she wears suede gloves. These 
also must be dyed black. Her Majesty 


—= | commenced to wear one-button gloves at 


To-day, when 


OLD GOLD AND SILVER WANTED |i" 'Sitop-cirt ‘thinus anybody a real indy 





Broken Jewelry, Spoons, A 
ches. GEO. A. DEW 


‘treet, room 2, up one flight. 


Full value in Cash paid for all kinds of Old Gold, sil- | without six buttons, the queen has only 
ans vied 


etc. Diamonds and | got to four. 
ITT, Refiner, 302 Washington | 


She refuses altogether to con- 
| form to fashion. 
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cure. 


R colic, contracted and knotted cords, curbs, splint, shoe boils, 
—Wwhen first started,—black water, callous of 

Seaarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 
warrant a cure in all cases of spavins, ri 
Spinal troubles, we do guarantee relief an 
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WARRANTED A SURECURE! 


$100 REWARD 


IF NOT CURED BY 


LTUTTLHS ELIXIR 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


all kinds. We 
While we do not 
bones, cockle joints, or 
often effect a complete 


The Family Elixir is especially adapted for Rh tis 
Cholera Muebes and Diarrhea. Boma ema” 


| S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac St., Bosto 


for circular. 








Diseases, makes as 





Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats all CHRONIC 

peciaity of LUNG fRoURBL 
TIC FITS, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 8ST. VITUS 
HEMORRHAGE OF LuNGs, ECZEMA and all SKIN DISEASES, KIDNEY AND 
Liver TROUBLES and all DISRASES OF THE BLOOD. PILES and FISTULA cured 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed. Consultation free, 


CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
ANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 





ments if desired. 


within oneyear rent 
arerooms 2 
Factory 152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mass 


= .BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant 
for eight years in workmanship and material. 
rooms and examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instal. 


Call at our new ware- 


Terms easy; also Pianos to Rent, and if bought 
aid will be allowed to the price of the instrument. 
7 Tremont Street, opposite Hollis. 


E. WILSON & CO., PROPRIETORS. 


Carpets Cleaned BOSTON CARPET CLEANING :CO. 


3c. per Yard. 


0 : 
Casini 


L/W", 
80 juggles At 
(Soon | 
THIS ICE CREAM, 


HAS NO SUPERIOR, 


TRY IT AT 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, | 


413 Washington Street. 


MERCHANT’S 















NEW LUNCH ROOM, 


195 Devonshire St. 
LOUIS FRENKEL, 


(Formerly of CAYE WAQUOIT.) 








ARTISITC, 


holocrafins 
Chotor 

o~ 
Invites your attention to his newly refitted 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


Where he has every facility for producing the 
finest 


CRAYON, 
PASTELS, or 
INDIA INK 


Portraits, as well as all lincs of photography. 
Say Satistaction guaranteed. 


48 Winter St., Boston. 


TREAJMENT 


for Losses, Drains, Weaknesses, Exhaustion, 
Debility and Premature Decay. In fact all 
forms of Nervous and Private Diseases suc- 
cessfully treated. Varicocele cured without 
vain or operation. Consultation (office or 
By mail) free. 





F. E. STEARNS, 
Secretary. 


JOHN D. O’CONNELL, M.D., 
Consulting Physician. 
OFFICE HoURS: 9a.m. to 6 p.m., daily; 7 to 
9 p-m., Monday, Wednesday and Saturday Even- 
ing8; 10 a.m. to 12 m. Sunday. 


DESLON-DUPRE MEDICAL CO. 


165 Tremont St., Boston. 


| address, 











and TUMOR Specialist. Private 
Hospital. No knife. Book free. 
| G. H. MCMICHABL, M. D., 
\ No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


8 & 10 HUNNEMAN ST., BOSTON, 
Orders by Mail or Telephone 125-4, Roxbury. 


Also Taking Up, Fitting, Sewing and Laying. 


—— — 


Accidents happen, 
and sickness comes, 
to all, and yet many 
people never have 
on hand the means 
to promptly relieve 
the sufferings from 
either. An inexpen- 
sive and thoroughly 
reliable safeguard is 


Perry Davis’ 
Pain Killer. 


which has stood for 
49 years unrivaled. 
For Cramps, Colic, 
Cholera andall Sum- 
mer Complaints it is 
| A SURE CURE— 
Have it with you 
at home and when 
traveling. It is used 
externally and in- 
ternally, and is just 
the thing needed for 
Burns, Bruises, Cuts, 
Sprains, &c. 


GHouERA WlorBus, Grapes, Goutc. 








ARE YOU AWARE 


That a pcre blooded body cannot be diseased, or 
that no body can be so charged with tainted secre- 
tionsthat it cannot be entirely disinfected by fum- 
ing it (while perspiring) in the Compound Va- 
por. This method now has over 40,000 positive 
and happy witnesses ready to testify to its efficacy 
in disinfecting the human system of those elements 
which defeat the reconstructive work of Mother 
Nature. For tamily protection or public practice 
itisalike successful. Indisputable evidence fur- 
nished by Dr. CONANT, Skowhegan, Me. 


Agents Wanted in Every Community. 





CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH 


PENNYROYAL PILLS. 


RED CROSS DIAMOND BRAND. 
Safe, sure and always reliable, 


boxes, sealed with blue ribbon. 
culars and 


Send de. stps) for ra rae 
bebe ec Coosa mane 


eae, ack 
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THE MIRROR. 


In the early fall the careful mother ex- 
humes from her camphor chest, says Har- 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| be concealed by a tan-colored leather belt. 
| Exceedingly serviceable dresses can occa- 
' sionally be contrived out of old tea gowns 
jor other “grown-up” garments, and a few 
|rows of brier-stitching or of baby ribbon 


THE HEALTH. 
| If by chance a fishbone lodges in the 
'throat, a raw egg immediately swallowed 


_ NOVEMBER 2, iss, 


Late tomatoes may be kept long after the 
| frosts have destroyed the vines, and th. 
| ripe fruit has disappeared from the market. 
| by picking the green toraatoes as late a. 
|possible, and packing them in dry sanq, 


: | will usually detach it. 
per’s Bazar, the piles of last winter's cloth- | wil] make a pretty and inexpensive trim- | 


ing and airs them, preparatory to disiribut- | ming. 


| 
ing each piece to its owner. Then comes a | | 


There is not much to be done in the line | 


general trying on, and tober disappoint- of ‘making over” for boys, and, as a usual |! 


ment many garments that she had so surely | thing, their suits, like the ‘‘wonderfal one- 
counted upon using are no longer large hoss shay,” go to pieces or grow thread- 
enough for the purpose. | bare all at once. However, one can occa- 
There are some consolation for her when | sionally conjure a serviceable “reefer” out 
there are smaller children who can utilize lof a discarded “grown-up” overcoat, or 
the ‘‘come-downs”; but when this is not | knickerbockers good enough for school use | 
the case it seems too bad to have to buy | out the big brother’s old trousers. 
new clothing to replace that which is still | 
sound and, but,for certain limitations, ser- | from large-sized under-stirts the bodies of 


viceable. |which are still firm, although the sleeves 
Yet there are ways by which, without | are worn out, and a square cut from bias 
extra cost, abbreviated skirts can be length- | muslin, sewed down over the crossing of 


ened, tight sleeves made comfortable, and | the four seams in the seat, will add comfort 


So, too, under drawers can be fashioned | 


|putting them away where they will not 
Wet blotting-paper in stro solution of freeze. A few days before wanted take 
saltpetre, —y it, and At piece three | out a jayer from the sand, place them in 
nches square on a plate in the sleeping- sunny window or in a warm room, where 
room, and it will afford quick relief in | they will ripen and be as nice as though 
asthma. | fresh from the vines. 


Hang up and spread out as much as pos- | A new apparatus has just been invented 
sible all blankets and other articles to be |in Australia for milking cows. Unlike the 
disinfected; turn pockets in clothing inside | other mechanical milkers that have been in- 
out, and otherwise facilitate the access of | vented, this machine is said to have no in- 
the sulphurous fumes to all infected places. | jurious effects on the cow. It consists of 

| four perforated tubes, to which gutta-percha 

The simplest way to fumigate a room is | pipes are attached. The tubes, which are 
to heat an iron shovel very hot, and then | rounded at the ends so as not to prick the 
pour vinegar upon it, drop by drop. The | cow, are inserted in the milk channels of 
steam arising from this is a disinfectant. |the teats, which they simply keep open, 


the short, narrow-chested waists enlarged ; 
and by using good judgment, even the | 
necessary patches may be converted into | 
those indispensable little touches which are | 
required to give the “latest” stylish look to | 
a garment. Of course itis an understood | 
thing that goods are always turned in at) 
the top of children’s dress skirts, and that | 
tucks and a broad hem finish them below. 

First rip off the belt and open the 
gathers; iron smooth under a damp cloth, | 
sew once more to the belt, and you will) 
probably have the right length; or else 
open the tucks and iron out the creases. 
If, however, the upper pieces and tacks 
have been utilized last season, the broad | 
hem probably remains, and aiter opening | 
this,°a facing the required depth, and | 
matching in cvlor if not in material, can | 
take its place. 

And if the hem too is no longer there, | 
there is still another way; this time you | 
will want a long straight strip of contrast- | 
ing color—black or white will often answer | 
—~and insert it above the hem, being care- 
ful, of course, to have the seams in the | 
dress, and in the piece cut off to allow the 
of the insertion, directly opposite each | 
other when the strip is sewn in. This strip | 
may be corded at each edge, worked with | 
horizontal rows of brier-stitehing in silk to | 
match the dress, trimmed with rows of nar- 
row metallic braid, or with baby ribbon. 
If only an inch or two of extra length is 
needed, this can be supplied by inserting a | 
broad belt between the waist and skirt, and 
covering it with a bodice of velvet. 

Tight sleeves can be opened down the 


outside seam, faced and eyeletted, and then | 


laced with braid or baby ribbon. The 
opening is then filled in with a long strip of 
goods, fulled in to simulate a full under- 
sleeve. Or the sleeves may be cut across 
above the elbows, if, as is generally the 
case, these are threadbare, and guimp 
sleeves of white nainsook or of colored 
cashmere descend to the waist, where their 
fulness is gathered into bands. If they are | 
wide evough, and only extra length is re- | 
quired, this can be supplied by a cuff of the 
same or of contrasting material, left plain 
or strapped with braid or narrow ribbon, | 
reaching as high as required. Or the 
sleeves may be ripped apart and joined end 
to end, making a long strip which can be | 
shaped and gathered into a puff at the arm- | 
hole, and worn witha guimpe. A _ similar | 
puff of the same or of contrasting material | 
can be set abovea tight and short coat | 
sleeve, or the latter may be slashed to give | 
the necessary space, or a V may be set in|} 
from the shoulder to the elbow or wrist if | 
need be. 

These fronts can be corded, eyeletted, | 
and laced, brier-stitched, or trimmed with | 
rows of braid or baby ribbon, or edged | 
with revers. If they are short-wisted, add | 
a broad belt covered with the loose folds | 
of an Empire sash, or a deep bodice pointed | 
only on the lower side, vertically braided or | 
banded with the baby ribbon. This inser-| 
tion in front will usually make it wide | 
enough all around, and with the armhole | 
enlarged and a roomy sleeve, the child will 
neither look nor feel uncomfortable. 

A high-necked waist can be cut intoa 
low one, or the latter, by the addition ofa 
yoke and sleeves of the same, or of a differ- | 
ent material, be completely transformed. | 
If of contrasting material it is easier to | 
gather the new goods about a standing 
collar, draw it down and fasten it to the | 
lining of the wast, sewin full sleeves of 
the new material, and thus simulate a/| 
guimpe. If the goods are plaid or striped 
it is an easy matter to match one of the 
colors in caShmere, and asa yard will be 
ample, the expense of renovating can be 
kept within half a dollar. 

There is usually plenty of old black 


1] 


| breathing-room. 


tages as well as disadvantages. 


silk | 


and durability to the garment. 


In a waist too narrow across the chest, a 
vest may be inserted, which may hang full 
ike a Fedora, or wrinkle like those set un- 
der the Directoire revers. Or two strips of 
torchon lace or of Hamburg embroidery. 
with their edges pointing towards the cen- 
tre, may be laid flat upon a strip of goods, 
either of the same color as the dress or con- 


| trasting with it, reaching from the throat 


to the belt, and set in to give the requisite 
The fronts of the waist 
are to be brought down over them to meet 
in a point at the belt. 


Soft clinging woolens, such as cashmere 
and camel’s-hair, frequently have the skirt 
and bodice in one piece in this wise: the 
bodice fastens on the left side, and is 


| shirred, cut low, with a guimpe of velvet 


or striped or broche stuff in the top; the 
sleeves are a trifle full. The skirt falls 
straight on the front and back, and opens 
at the side on a panel to match the guimpe; 
the top of the skirt is draped upon and at- 
tached to the bodice. 


AROUND THE HOUSE. 


Never part without loving words to think 
of during your absence. It may be that 
you will never meet again in this world. 


To remove fly specks from brass lamps 
polish with ground pumice, then with rot- 
ten stone. Heat the brass and then varnish 
while warm with shellac dissolved in alco- 
hol. ‘This will give a beautiful polish. 


A writer says that the salt in the butter 
does not preserve the butter. It only 
}arrests the fermentation or decay of the 
buttermilk! Well, that is a distinction 
without a difference. The salt will prevent 
decay, as far as it goes, but so little is used 
that it does not go far. 


Buy fine copper wire by the pound for 
hanging pictures. It does not cost half 
what a twisted wire or cord does, and looks 
far better. ‘T'ake time to paste light manilla 
paper over the back of every picture frame 
not already protected in this way, as it 


effectually prevents dust from reaching the 
pictures. 


Oil of peppermint in vapor diluted even 
to one part in 100,000,000 will kill cock- 
roaches in an hour; they die in convulsions. 
One drop of the oil placed under a bell jar 
covering a cultivation of cholera bacilli 
will kill both bacilli and spores in forty- 
eight hours. It is also regarded as among 
the best surgical antiseptics, and of great 


| value in phthisis and diphtheria. 


After all powders are tried, genuine 
houskeepers are quite likely to go back to 
old-fashioned washing soda for cleaning 
floors, sinks, iron and other metal work. 
There is nothing that removes imparities so 
rapidly as boiling hot soda and water, ap- 
plied with a long-handled scrubbing brush, 
and rinsed off once with clear water and 
dried with a clean cloth. A large lump of 
soda melted over the drain in the sink Keeps 
the pipe clear from all grease. While soda 
is a scrubber’s main dependence, it should 
never be used by the laundress, as it seri- 
ously injures cloth. 


Frresipk Curtarns.—Curtains for the 
mantlepiece have obtained favor during the 
last few years, and they have their advan- 


back in winter, they garnish the side of the 
fireplace; but care should be taken that 
there is no chance of their catching fire. 
However heavy the material, still in a thor- 


in the house, and with a little smoking, or | to their own damage, if to that of nothing 


a few tucks with alternate rows of brier- | and no one else. | 
stitching done in gay colors, one can/|the ends can be easily weighted by means | bad 


To obviate this possibility 


Welldrawn | 


ough draught the ends may fly into the fire, | 


Doors or windows should be opened that it 
may escape. 


Rooms to be disinfected by sulphurous 
fumes must be vacated. For a room ten 
feet square, at least three pounds of sul- 
phur should be used; for larger rooms pro- 
portionately increased quantities, at the rate 
of three pounds for each one thousand 
cubic feet of air space. 


For an ingrowing toe-nail dip a ragina 
strong solution of tannic acid and water, 
and place between the nail and inflamed 
part of toe. Do not pare the nail around 
the corners and sides, but curve in across 
the centre, which has a tendency to make 
the nail grow forward only. 


Attention has lately been called to the 
part which may conceivably be played by 
house-flies in conveying virus from one in- 
dividual to another. The granula ophthal- 
mia of the shores of the Nile is shown to 
be propagated in this way, and it is stated 
that the lamented Father Damien attributed 
his leprosy to the inoculation, through an 
abrasion in the scalp. 


Close the iron as tight as possible, place 
the sulphur in iron pots or pans which will 
not leak, supported on bricks over a sheat 


that in case melted sulphur should leak out 
of the pot the floor may not be burned; set 
the sulphur on fire by hot coals or mixed 
with a spoonful of alcohol or petroleum 
and then lighted by a match; be careful not 
to breathe the fumes of the burning sul- 
phar, and when certain the sulphur is burn- 
ing well, leave the room, close the door and 
allow the room to be closed for twenty- 
four hours. 


Oatmeal is one of the best foods for sup- 
plying the teeth with nourishment. It 
makes the dentine cementum and enamel 
strong, flint-like, and able to resist all forms 
of decay. If you have children never 
allow any white bread upon your table. 
Bread made of whole wheat, ground, not 
bolted, so that the bran which contains the 
minute quantities of lime is present, is best. 
To make good, wholesome, nourishing 
bread, take two bowls of wheat meal and 
one bowl of white or bolted flour and make 
by the usual process. Nothing is superior 
to brown bread for bone and tooth build- 
ing. ‘This is made out of rye meal and 
corn meal. Baked beans, too, have a consid- 
erable supply of these lime salts, and should 
be on your table, hot or cold, three times a 
week. In brushing the teeth always brush 
up and down from the gums, instead of 
across. Brush away from the gum and on 
the grinding surface of the teeth.—Ameri- 
can Analyst. 





FARM NOTES. 


frost-proof cellar. 


and the field will be worth fifty per cent- 
more for pasturage. 


Twisted straw rope makes the best cov- 
ering for climbing roses and clematis, where 


Geraniums for winter bloom should be 
cut back one-fourth, set in a shady place 
for a few weeks, and then moved into the 
sun, the foliage being sprinkled lightiy sev- 
eral times a day. 





| the bulbs of the 
| cleaned off, placed in boxes and stored in a 
la frost-proof cellar for the winter. 
| Don’t pack them in sand or anything else. 


Grease is obnoxious to fowls. It is hurt- 
|ful to chicks. True, it may kill lice and 


Save the chick, but the cure is nearly as | 


as the disease. Instinct tells the bird 


fashion a stylish and very usefu! guimpe. | of shot sewn into the hem, and the grace of | 2 dust itself when lousy. Aid instinct, 
A waist that last year was decorated with a | the folds will not by any means be lost by | and medicate the dust, unless the dust be 


light silk vest and velvet revers which are 


now soiled can be turned into a serviceable | curtains frame the plants or whatever may | 
school dress by a simple device. Remove | 
the waist trimming, and out of new goods, 


or the sash that probably accompanied the 
dress, piece on the waist until it is as long 
as a Norfolk jacket; and blind-stitch 
doubled strips of the goods upon the waist 
to simulate the necessary box pleats. The 


cross seam that runs around the waist can 


|doing this. In summer, half drawn, the 
be placed on the hearth, and if no such 
plans are followed, then, closely drawn, 
they furnish at once a simple and effective 
| concealment of the grate. A wide band of 
|embroidery carried down the edges is one 
lof the best ways of Orpamenting the cur- 
| tains, which are always better self-colo 
and innocent of any pattern. 


plentiful. 


Plants for next 


spring’s planting may be 
| set from the seed- 


bed in the open ground in 
|the frames. Set cabbages, etc., down to 
}the leaves. Do not put on the sashes until 
| cool weather requires them. The plants are 
|to be kept dormant. Prepare cold frames 
| for early planting, fill with straw or leaves 
| to prevent freezing, and put on shutters.— 
; American Agriculturist for November. 


of zinc or in a tub containing water, so | 


In caring for dahlias, take up after frost, | 
label carerully, and store in barrels in a dry, | 


Cut the rag weed in your wheat stubble, | 


they have to be protected through the winter. | 


Upon a dry day near the end of October, | 
laciolus should be taken, | 


| allowing the milk to ran out. The gutta. 
| percha pipes are united at the ends, so that 
| the milk runs from them through a single 
| pipe into the receptacle placed for it. Al! 

the milk is taken from the cow by the ap- 
| paratus, repeated trials having proved that 
| no more milk is to be obtained by the hand 
| after the tubes have been withdrawn. 


| 


| Some gardeners preserve their celery for 
winter by banking it up in the rows where 
| it grew, throwing a covering on each side 
jup tothetips. This is the least trouble 
| but it may be frozen in, just at the time 
|when it is most needed for market. The 
better way is to store it in trenches, where 
| it may be taken out at any time. A trench 
jis dag in a dry place, a foot wide and as 
deep as the plants are tall, the length being 
suited to the quantity to be stored. The 
celery is set in this in rows across the 
trench, and setting the plants close to one 
janother. As cold weather increases the 
celery is covered with leaves, or marsh hay, 
and finally with earth. The use of short 
| boards over the litter will facilitate getting 
out the celery if there is a heavy fall of 
| snow.—American Agriculturist for Novem- 
| ber. 


| 

| 

| RRS 
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Our Hands and Feet. 


| If the hands and feet of humanity were 
| properly attended to there would be much 
jless mischief in the world. It is only 
because feet will stray from the proper 
path and hands will busy themselves with 
mischief that the world has gone so much 
awry. But how can we expect feet soberly 
to tread the rugged path of duty and hands 
to be ever busy in honest effort when 
| there are either corns or warts on the one 
|or both. Those who are so afflicted would do 
well to betake themselves im nediately to lv 
Temple Place, rooms 17 and 18, there to 
consult Dr. J. P. Buntin the well known 
chiropodist who works in conjunction with 
that eminent surgeon of the foot Dr. Ken- 
ison. For nineteen years Dr. Buntin has 
been associated with Dr. Kenison in the 
;cure of all maladies of the foot, and occu- 
pies two large reception rooms, one for 
ladies and one for men. From the ladies’ room 
open four small operating rooms, while 
| three similar operating rooms are connected 
| with the reception room for men. Dr Bun- 
|tin has acquired so extensive a practice 
that he finds it necessary to add to his own 
work that of three assistants. In addition 
to them he employs two lady manicures 
|who are experts in the art of beautify- 
‘ing the hands. Dr. Buntin himself 
with his three assistants devotes himself 
to the care of the feet. Enlarged joints, 
|bunions and corns, ingrowing nails, and 
all those troubles that make the feet mis- 
shapen and the use of them laborous the 
| Doctor treats and removes. 


Fads of the Queens. 


The Empress Fredericka is a miser. 

The queen of Spain is the proudest 
/ mother. 

| The delight of the empress of Russia is 
| skating. 

The empress of Germany isa religious 
| bigot. 
| The passion of the empress of Austria is 
| riding. 

Queen Victoria is never so happy as when 
sitting by a death bed. 
| Nothing delights the queen of Italy more 
| than to add another pearl to her necklace. 
| And the queen or Greece is the finest 
| Swimmer. ’ 
| The queen of Portugal loves the same 
| sport, but in a more rugged manner, and 
dashes into the fiercest breakers like a man. 
| Indeed, several times she has been dec- 
aoeeatt for her bravery in saving haman 
| life. 

The last named has a pond lined with 
pure white marble, rivaling the famous 
rose marble bath of Ismail Psaha, where 
Cora Pearl used to bathe in champagne and 
display her lovely form. In former times 
a favorite pastime of the queen of Greece 
was to bar the doors of this enchanted gar. 
den, and, with her ladies-in-waiting and 
|maids, act impromptu scenes from Greek 
mythology. 





Mary Anderson will once more appeal 
upon the boards, opening her season here i 
November. ‘A Winter’s Tale” and another 
Shakespearian play will be given. 
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vo MINARD' UINIMENT == 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISE, 
sTRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this King 
of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
men, remember the pame: MINARD’S LINI- 
MENT. 

Large bottles only 25 cents. Sold by all drog- 
gates Prepared by NELSON & CO., BOSTON 
MASS. 


HERBERT E, SMALL, M. D., 


Preliminary Consultatioe Free. 
690 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


How TO BE RAPPY. 

Are you almost disgusted 

With life, little man? 
I will tell you a wonderful trick 
That will bring vou contentment 

If anythingjcan— 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do eomething for somebody, quick! 


Are youawfully tired 

With play, little girl? 
Weary, discouraged and sick? 
i'll tell you the lovliest 

Game in the world 
Do something for somebody, quick! 
Do something for somebody, quick! 





Though it rains like the rain 
Of the flood little man. 
And the clouds are forbidding and thick, 
You can make the sunshine 
In your soul, little man— 
Do something for somebody, quick! 
Do something for somebody, quick! 


Though the skies are hike brass 
O’erhead, little girl, 
And the walk like a well-heated brick ; 
And are earthly affairs 
In a terrible whirl? 
Do something for somebody, quick! 
Do something for somebody, quick! 


—Selected 


THE LITTLE BEAUTY. 

“I know I am homely,” said little Rosie 
Oppenheim, as she peered from the top of 
the chair into her looking glass and scanned 
every feature. It was only too true, for 
the face she saw was far from fairy-like. 
There was no pretty dimple in the cheek, 
no bright winsome eyes, no tiny, clear-cut 
nose, nO smooth, white forehead and droop- 
ing eyelashes. It was a dark countenance 
—small eyes, thick lips, large nose, and 
huge ears. 

“Goodness? What a fright!” she ex- 
claimed, as she got off the chair and turned 
her face from the mirror. ‘‘Well, I am 
glad that I know it, anyway; and so, if 
the girls call me names, they won't sting 
me at all, because it is true.” And she 
laughed such a merry little laugh that the 
sunbeam through the window caught its 
echoes, and passed them to the clouds 
beyond. 

Rosie took up her sewing by the window, 
but after a time grew tired of the work, 
and, picking up ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” was 
deep in its mysteries. With what interest 
did she follow the adventures of that 
pleasant little maid! How excited she grew 
as page after page was quickly scanned! 
How— 

‘‘Rosie”’—it was Mrs. Oppenheim who 
spoke—Rosie, dear, I would like you to run 
to the corner and match this silk.” 

Quick as a flash she threw Gown the 
book, and returned in a few minutes with 














The Maritims Exhibition. 
Next Monday there will open in the Me- 
chanic’x Building on Huntington Avenue 


held either in that celebrated home of exhi- 
bitions or indeed anywhere in the United 
| States. _ It is the International Maritime 
Exhibition, the first one of this kind ever 
held. This enormous building will be 
| filled on every floor and in every nook and 
| corner with marine exhibits. There will be 
| boats of every description, and all floating 
crafts too large to be brought bodily into 
the hall will be represented by miniatures 
and models. For instance that huge ocean 
racer, ‘‘The City of New York,” that has 
done so much toward cutting down the 
time between New York and Liverpool will 
be represented by a model about fifteen 
feet long which is a complete representa- 
tion in every particular of the great ocean 
ship. When it is mentioned that the cost 
of this mininture is the trifling matter of 
$18,000, it will readily be seen that no ex- 
pense has been spared to make its mechan- 
ist and workmanship absolutely pertect. 

In the grand hall there will be a model of 
Mr. Burgess’ yacht, ‘The Quickstep.” 
This representation will be the full size of 
the yacht and its exact counterpart even to 
the minutest detail, with all its spars and 
with every sail set. If this were the only 
thing on exhibition it would be worth one's 
while to see it, but this will be only one 
among thousands of things to be seen. 
The Humane Society will make an excellent 
exhibit of the apparatus used in their work 
of life saving. One boat manufacturer 
alone will have forty different kinds of 
boats on exhibition. The new and cele- 
brated yacht with hollow spars anda hollow 
steel keel, invented by Mr. MacIntyre will 
be seen floating in a tank, the water so illu- 
minated by electricity that every part of 
the yacht will be perfectly visible. 

Down in the basement there will bea 
grand canal several hundred feet in length 
and from fifteen to thirty feet wide filled 
with water on which will be floating all 
varieties of steam and electric launches, 
canoes, gondolas, and other craft. This 
will doubtless be the centre of attraction, 
as one can here not only view a most ani- 
mated spectacle but hecan form himself a 
part of that spectacle by getting aboard a 
gondola ora launch and taking a voyage 
around the hall. 

The work of getting the exhibits into 
place has been going on with the utmost 
rapidity this week, and when one reflects 
that these exhibits, considering only those 
that have come from a distance, occupy not 
far from a hundred carloads it will readily 
be seen that the managers of the exhibition 
have had a very busy week. They promise 
however that everything will be in readiness 
on Monday. The exhibition is to continue 
two months; and being the first of its kind 
it will undoubtedly attract wide attention. 


Boston Women. 


A New Yorker, who was here a week 
last August, said, with a touch of scorn 
in his tone, that he did not see a single well- 
dressed woman, or a pretty girl, in Boston 
streets. If he were on Winter or Tremont 
streets about four o’clock on Friday after- 
noons, when the crowd pours out from the 
Symphony rehearsals, and should observe 
the dowagers who take their carriages, or 
the young matrons going homeward across 
the Common, or perchance, if he strayed 
around to Temple place and saw the maid- 
ens make the weekly pilgrimage to Huyler’s 
or Bailey’s for sweets, he would probably 
revoke his decision that we have po well- 
dressed women or pretty girls, says a Bos- 
ton letter in the Worcester Spy. 

The palm for fine personal appearaace 
must be awarded in Boston to the young 
married ladies. They have a glow of health, 
the beautiful curves of maturity and a dig- 
nified, graceful carriage. Too often our 














the article desired. Then she resumed her 
book. 

“I don’t think I will read any more | 
now,” said Rosie to herself. ‘‘It is time to 
go to the piano. 
scales,” and the she darted up the stairs 
and had "just opened the piano, when her 


girls are sallow of complexion and lank of 
aspect, while the degeneracy of obesity is 
painfully apparent in our women at middle 
life. Every stranger is impressed with our 
handsome men. I mean the men in the 


I have to ran over those | fifties, with gray hair and beard, clear-cut 
gray 
| 


profiles, a vague hint of good living in the 
coloring, a suggestion of on-coming portli- 


father appeared at the doorway. |ness in the figure, and the air of success 


“You would oblige me, my darling,” he | and substantial influence. 


said, “if you would close that piano. My 
head aches dreadfully.” 


“All right, papa. I will get up early to- | 


morrow and finish the exercises.” And she 
closed the piano softly, then quietly lett 
the room as her mother entered. 

‘What a beautiful disposition that child 
has!” said Mr. Oppenheim. ‘“‘It is your 
training, my love.” 

“But I do wish that she was a little 
prettier, Joseph.” 

“Not for the world, not for the world, 
Hannah. Believe me, she is a little beauty 


as she is; and if God spares her her feat | 


es will grow more regular.” 

Rosie did not hear her father’s remarks, 
althongh she felt that she was loved even 
more tenderly from that hour. But the 
sunbeam that caught her merry laughter 
and bore it to the clouds heard the words 
of praise, and shone in extra lovely colors 
that evening.—Jewish Messenger. 


PERSONAL. 

{ —_—_—_—_—————— 

| Mrs. Cleveland has gained considerable 
| flesh since leaving the White House, and 
lis a much healthier-looking woman, as.a 
| yesult of her summer outing, than the thin 
| and rather sallow person who took up her 
| abode in New York last spring. She has 
| regained also something of her old brilliant 
| color, and is more nearly like what she was 
jasagirl bride. Washington never really 
| agreed with her, nor did late hours. 


Bret Harte, who has a great social as 
| wellas literary popularity in England, is 
now a handsome, ruddy, white-haired man. 
| 


| Itis reported in New York that John 
| Jacob Astor the elder is about to marry 
| Mrs. Bowler of Cincinnati, who has been a 
| widow for four or five years. Both are 
now in Europe. 


one of the most interesting exhibitions ever | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 
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A Short Lesson in Language. 


Upon the authority of a Boston expert 
The Journal of that city maintains that 
jevery person who desires to speak cor- 
rectly will say ‘‘all the woods were tinged 
with purple, not the woods were all tinged ; 
he gave his views whether they were asked 
for or not, not he gave them whether 
asked for or not; in that state to which 
the movement has fallen, not that state it 
has fallen into; we all can go, not we can 
all go; (the ‘we uns’ of the South seems 
to have a more sure foundation than one 
might have supposed). Say the progress 
which has been shown in a career com- 
manding respect, not which has been shown 
in & career which commands respect; be- 
tween him and me, not between him (or 
he) and I.”—Exchange. 


Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s Excur- 
sions to Mexico, 

The excursions to Mexico conducted by 
this firm have ever been among their most 
popular tours. They announce for the 
coming winter four interesting excursions 
through the South and Mexico, and in con- 
nection with two of these parties there will 
be a farther journey to California, making 
a grand tour of 82 days. These parties tra- 
vel in splendid trains of vestibuled palace 
cars with a complete dining car service, and 
are thus able to make the round of travel 
in Mexico more complete, as well as in a 
more comfortable manner than could other- 
wise be done. The first party will leave 
Boston January 13. 
series of ten grand winter trips to the Paci- 
fic Coast, with the date of departure of the 
first party, November 14. Circulars may 
be obtained of W. Raymonp, 296 Washing- 
ton street, opposite School street. 


The Finger Used as an Eraser. 

People who are fastidious about the 
perfection of their correspondence care- 
fully scratch with a steel, or rub out with 
a rubber eraser a word when they inscribe 
a wrong syllable. I have noticed hundreds 
of men who write a great deal, rub out 
words, and even whole lines, while the ink 
was fresh, and then write over the place 
first written upon. 

‘I never use an eraser of any kind,” said 
a cabinet officer afew days ago, speaking 
of this habit. ‘It takes too long. If I 
don't want to cross out the word or words, 
I rub it or them out with my finger. It is 
quick and effective, and one scarcely notices 
the blotch afterwarg. I believe the habit 
is an English one. I venture you will find 
few blotters or erasers about the desks of 
old officers in the departments, or old 
statesmen in congress. No, the fingers is 
good enough for me.”—Washington Cor. 
Baltimore American. 


One Volume Better Than Three. 


An English novelist. in protesting against 
that peculiarly British institution, the three- 


popular book, ‘‘Lorna Doone.” 
it was at length brought out in one volume 


—to become immediately a success—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 








Tue SMaLLest Book. The London Pall 
Mall Gazette says, ‘‘Considerable interest 
seems to have been taken in our recent 
article on ‘TheSmallest Book inthe World.’ 
We now proceed, therefore, to descripe a 
much greater (no, a much less) curio than 
any of those hitherto mentioned. For in- 
dication of its whereabouts we are indebted 
to Mr. Axon, M. R. 8. 8., of Manchester, 
and for courteous permission minutely to 
examine it to Mr. John Plant, F. G. 8., the 
accomplished curator of the Salford Royal 
Borough Library and Museum. The work 
in question—which differs from the rest in 
the essential point that while, like them, de 
fure a book, it is also de facto a manuscript 
—consists of one hundred leaves of the 
finest rice paper, octagonal in shape, and 
measuring from side to side one-half inch, 
stitched together and covered in silk. 
Nothing can exceed the lightness, delicacy 
and softness of the material or the neatness 
of the penmanship. This dainty little mor- 
sel of caligraphy, which at the first glance 
| preciseiy resembles, in its glass prison, a 
| very tiny butterfly of some uncommon kind, 
|is very’ probably unique in the Western 
| world. How it escaped imminent destruc- 
| tion is not the least wonderful feature of 
| its history, for it was looted at Ghanzi, in 
| India, by a private soldier during the Mnu- 
\tiny; but it has been safe in Mr. Plant's 
| possession for many years. The work has 
| not been trarslated, but is officially defined, 
on the authority of an Indian scholar, to be 
an example of the ‘‘Kathas, or Sacred Reci- 
tations of (the) Mahrattas Brahmans,” and 
it is written, without blot or alteration, in 
the Mahattras character in glossy black ink, 
with a brilliant margin of vermillion to 
every page, which is also numbered. Pos- 
sibly the acme biblical minuteness 1s reached 
in this beautiful littie work of art, which, 
| for the present at any rate, may claim to be 
‘the smallest book,’ as well as ‘the least 
collective manuscript in the world.’” 








| 





THESWIFT SAFETY. 


The most#popular and successful Cycle ever made. 
NOVELTIES FOR 1889. 
rhe Ladies’ Swift and re Tandem. Catalogues 
ree. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 
230 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, 
For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles 


The Life of a Girton Student. 


An early breakfast, served from eight 
to nine (some industrious students begin 
their day with a private breakfast at five 
;or six, and only partake of the college 
meal as an afterthought), is followed by 
a morning devoted almost without excep- 
tion to private study, or to attendance at 
lecturers given in college by the resident 
| lecturers, or at the numerous courses in 
Cambridge now thrown open to women. 
The early hours of the afternoon, which 
by common agreement of the students are 
considered ‘‘noise-hours,” are usually given 








They also announce a to recreation, tennis being the most popu- 


lar form of outdoor amusement, and pianos, 
with an occasional fiddle, having full 
swing indoors. After luncheon, coffee 
parties are also a common occurrence, the 
entertainment being of the most informal 
description, while the hostess seldom 
scruples to dismiss her guests or leave them 
to entertain themselves if she has work 
or lectures on hand. From three until six 
o’clock dinner, silence reigns again in the 
ccllege. Many classical and mathematical 
lectures are given at this time by Cambridge 
lecturers, who come out to the collegefor the 
purpose, and the students who have not 
lectures usually, though not so universally 
as in the morning, devote a part or the 
whole of these hours to private study. 
After dinner again informal cogee or tea 
parties are frequent, and friends generally 
meet in a haphazard kind of way which, 
perhaps, may be best described as “loafing” 
into each other’s rooms. In the May term 
this “loafing” takes place round the 
grounds, and an jiuteresting study of shawls 
might be made from the windows over- 
looking the lawn and tennis courts. The 
formal social duty of calling on freshers 
is performed in this after-dinner hour, 
most of the college business is transacted, 
meetings are held, and subscriptions to 
the various societies paid. In the May 
term it is the favorite hour for tennis, and 
|in all three terms the dre brigade has 
a fortuightly practice immediately after 
‘Hall’ (some of the poorer specimens of 








volume novel, cities the case of that most | Girtonians think this a little severe, as the 
It was 4 | practice 
dead weight in the three-volume form, and | march from end to end of the lon 


it was at what seemed a great risk that| dors; but the officers are inexorable, and 


often includes a double-quick 


corri- 


catalogue all who brave their scorn and 
fight-shy of the brigade as ‘‘ill or lazy”). 
From half-past seven to nine are ‘‘silence 
hours” again, and then, or later in the 
evening, an hour or two’s work is com- 
monly done—freshers with ‘‘little-go” on 
the brain are reported to get in four or 
five before retiring for the night, but they 
generally learn in a term or two that it does 
not pay. 

Nine P. M. is the orthodox hour for 
knocking off work and for the more elabor- 
ate forms of social intercourse, club meet- 
Ings, occasionally dances, small debates 
and so forth—above all for the regulation 
formal tea party. Thdre are certain points 
about this entertainment peculiar to college 
life, if not to Girton, notably the fact that 
the guests bring, not their own mugs 
merely, but a whole trayful of refreshments. 
The college cnstom is to send to all the 
rooms a tray, with a rolland butter and 
the materials for whatever beverag e—tea 
coffee, cocoa or plain milk—is proffered 
each student, and this custom greatly facil- 
itates the aischarge of the social duty. 
For it is understood that when a student 
gives a nine o'clock tea party all the guests 
take their own trays, the hostess providing 
only the hot water and such luxuries as 
cake and jam. Thus at 9 P. M. in all the 
corridors is presented the striking spec- 
tacle of students hurrying in all directions 
—sharp corners are very dangerous at 
this time—to their respective entertain- 
ments, balancing trays in one hand, and 
|in the other—unless they are stich old 
| hands as to know the college blindfold and 
javoid all pitfalls of boots, water-cans, 
|and unexpected angles—carrying candles 
|in case the festivities should outlast the 
|college lights. It is at these parties that 
new students are first initiated into college 
society, and so strong is our instinct of 
hospitality that the ‘‘freshman” must be of 
|a remarkably gregarious disposition who 
'does not find tea parties, which she expe- 
| riences in their most formal tedious aspect, 
‘grow decidedly monotonous after a few 
weeks. Woman’s World. 
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AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata- 


logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts, 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly correctly —by 


G0. E. CROSBY & CO. , Boston, 


383 Washington St., opp. Franklin. 
bg ae Take Btovator'so Room 14. 


NOTHING ON EARTH WILL | 


MAKE 
HENS 
Lay: 


LIKE 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder! 


Highly concentrated, One ounce is worth a pound 
any other kind, Given in the food once daily. Qures all 








Ay con 





diseases ; worth Bent Frees Bold in gold A them healthy. 
4 il, te. Six cans, 
9 euler "Ra itd ‘¢ ith $1.00 orders or 


ro packages Bi.00. 
page a a, 5 express’ pe pre nopnid, 
$5. oul fra. fo one Guide free w 
Gove. 8. JOHNSON & CO,, 28 Custom House St., Boston, 
THE BEST INVESTMENT 
For the Family, School, or Professional Library. 


Has been for many years Standard 
Authority in the Gov't Printin 
Office ad U.S. Supreme Court. 

Itis Highly Recommended by 38 State 
Sup’ts of Schools and the leading 
College Presidents. 

Nearly all the School Books pu)- 
lished in this coutry are based upon 
Webster, 4s attested by the leading School 
Book Publishers. 


3000 more Words and nearly 
2000 more Engravings tha aly 
other American Dictionary. 





e 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs,Springfield, Mass. 





Consumption Curea, 

An old physician, retired from practice, 
having had placed in his hand by an East 
India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy forthe speedy and perma- | 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, | 
Catarrh, Asthma, and kindred cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suf- 
gering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and adesire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire 
it, this recipe, in German, French or Eng- 
lish, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with 
stamp, naming this paper. W. A. NoYEs, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


The pay yment of of the debts of the late 
King of Bavaria will not be completed until 
1905. They are now being paid off out of 
the Bavaria civil list at the rate of £55,000 
a year. 





The Mystic F. B. C. 

‘Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” was 
never better exempliflied from a_ business 
standpoint than in the case of the F. E. C. 
Medicine Company. Starting out in a small 
way but a few years ago in manufacturing 
their great and always unfailing Kidney 
Remedy, the steadily increasing demand for 
it presages a very tall manufacturing ‘‘oak” 
in this branch of Rochester’s greatness. 
If you want to hear a man talk convincingly, 
earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ask 
one who has had kidney complaint about 
the virtues of the F. E.C. Kindey Remedy, 
And thereis nodoubt aboutit. Its strength- 
ening and cleansing powers do ‘‘get there,” 
sure enough. 


BOSTON COMMONWEA LTH. — 


INGERUCTION- 


BOSTON HOTELS. 


REVERE HOUSE. 


BOSTON. 
First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms | 


Horse-cars to and from all the Depote and 7 





7 

| 

| ~ CALEXA LAVELLEE, 
‘Piano, Harmony & Comosition, 


Miller Mell, 156 Tremont Street. 
parte of the city pass the door 





J. F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
=UROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCEARD, 
Proprictors. 
ADAMS HOUSE. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


WATCHES ON INSTALMENTS. 
When you want a watch or anything in the 
line—jou should callen F.J. Parks & Co 
ington street, who wil 
easy terms of payment. 
JEWELRY ON INSTALMENTS 


AUTUMN LEAVES-~OF MUSIC. 


EMERSON’S NEW W RESPONSES, 


» $6 doz.) for Quartet and Chorus Choire; 74 
thort pieces of sacred music of the best character, 
such as your choir needs. 


THE, TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, 


Washington Street, Boston. 
GEORGE G- HALL, PROPRIETOR.| (0's. nor tO AME: 
oore. seroee. "seine, 


YO UoNG’S HOTE ios) macie, which will be must eutecnn sens beat 
je lasses of temperance workers. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


‘SONB. HARMONY, st... 
Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. | act 


4 0. he reson Tags ex 
the book that ult you for this winter's 
singin classes. Also an appropriate and good 
Evtranceffor Ladies, Court St., near Washington } pook for High Schools. alta! sath 

Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our 


J. R. WHIPPLE. Proprietor. ‘SONG ANUAL, i: (Book 1 Boe, #1 dor, or 
KIMBALL HOUSE. >2nh./#ANUAL: 


Adumirabiy adapted to 
KF different “— pepe F life, with plain instruc 
6 ALLSTON STREET, 
Near Somerset. 


Jewelry 
, No. 8 Wash- 
arnish you what you desire on 








| tions and best of music. 


Select for practice in your Singing Society one 
of our noble and beautiful CANTATAS (send for 
ean , or the easy Oratorio, EMMANUEL, ($1 

by Trowbridge; or for fairs and festivals, the pe- 
| cullarly pice, pretty and easy DAIRY MALDS’ 
| SUPPER, (20e., $1. 80 doz.), by Lewis; or for 
(ORS, ora. Macy’ s new *THANGE ‘VISIT- 
ORS, or A MEETING OF THE NATIONS, 

(30c., $3 doz.), orthe MINGPOM OF MOTH- 
ER ‘Goosk, (25ec., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boara 


Good living at low rates. 
nently. 


Transiently or perma 





naw TUES BOTEES. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


Union Square Hote Hotel han pd ee 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. | 


See. STRAWS FELTHATS 


are most gousrelly and delightfully. located 
et 
MADE OVER TO THE LATEST STYLE AT 


the heart of the ropolis, ep all motlern 
| and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
POOL BROS.’ 
BROS. 
AND BONNET BLEACHERY, 


j nighed throughout. The restaurant and Bune 
16 Hanover Street, Boston. 


| hall, including table service, and attention, unsur 
YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT $3 


| pansed by any in the courtry. Ho se-cars to and 
5 PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 


| trom almost every section of the city pass the 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


| door every few seconds | 
DARE «& bE REVERE. Proprietors. | 
DIXON BROS., 
4h ervd 42 (cnmnercieo! Whert 





THE GEDNEY HOUSE iw 


Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
BRUGH «& DeKLYR, -_- Proprietors | 


ST. DENIS, 


NEW YORK. 


‘BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 
(EUROPEAN PLAN.) 
Reoms §1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


“FOR “COM FORT 








| THE BEST 

\SHOE IN THE 
WORLD 

FOR THE 
MONE 


‘CRAWFORD 
SHO 
STORES 


611 Washington St., ‘| 
vu —— United Stetes Hotel, 

45 Green St., Boston. 

8 r ark | 8q., Boston 

2164 Washin gton St., Roxbury. 
56 Main St., Charlestown Dist., +3 


Boston! 215 EB 


Office and Supply Store 611 


NOVEMBER 2, 


JAMES E. HOOPER, 


— DEALER iN — 


| UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
4to 8H. P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Attended to 


Agen for Parso: 
Air Jet Tulx 
Cleaners. Sten 
Blowers, etc., et: 

1 Province Court, 
& 141-2 Previne: 
St., Boston, 
Mass. 

NorTe.— For partic 

lars of Steam Blow: 

represented ir tt 
cut, send for deseri; 
tive cirenlar to alx 
address. 


We have used the Vegetable Anmathet'c over 
year exclusively in our practice, for extraction « 
teeth and minor surgical operations, repeated!y 
heart disease, severe lung disease, Bright's dise 
ete. patients were so feeble as to req 
assistance in walking, many of them under 
ical treatment, and the results have 
coula ask. No irritation, suffocation nor depre 
We heartily recommend it to all as th 
anwsthetic of the age FRIZZELL & WILLIAMS 

Lee Hall, Lynn, Ma 


,» where 
me 
been all y 
sion. 


January, 1885. 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


CTRAVE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitvte for chico 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other a: 
wathetics. Discovered by Dr U.K. Mayo, Apri! 
1883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded fro: 
nerv ines, which form a powerful! sedative, impart 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this lif 
giving pooes rty, and tends to prosece convulsior 
and suffocation, asphyxia and sometimes death 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
those having heart disease and lung complaint 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates th« 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the profe 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent 
late and private families supplied with this vapor 
‘quified, in cylinders of various capacities. It 
should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox. 





ide, but it does not produce headache and pause: 
jas that sometimes does. I am prepared to edmin 
jister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients at 

their residences, in or out of the city, who are fe« 
ble in health and are not able to call at my office. 

a@-A frauduk nt preparation is being manufac 
tured by upprincipled persons, and palmed of 
upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “ Bos 
ton Vegetable Vapor.”” The trade and public gen 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 
for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,’ which is the 
trade mark on all cylinders. 

Physicians and ntists are cor“ially invited to 
eallad test the merits of this new Vegetable Va 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 





a Main St., 

| 808 Chapel St., 
189 Fulton St Brooklyn, N. Y. 
27 No Sth St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO., 


378 Tremont Street. Foston 


AND ECONOMY 


—— WEAR THE— 


LHAWTORD SHU 


NO NAILS, 
NO TACKS. 
REQUIRES 
NO 
Breaking In. 


15 Westminster St.,Providence 


281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y 
837 Broadway,cor. 13th St,.N.\ 
53 Central St., Lowell, Mass 

404 Main St., Springfield, Mas 
285 Main St., Worcester, Mas 


MAKERS. 


einen seabed Boston. 


Hartford, Conn 
New Haven, Ct. 


Epelins ore &t., Baltimore, 








STAS 
AS MILK. 
So disguised that the most 
« delicatestomach can take it. 


Remarkable as n 

* FLESH PRODUCER. 

Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


ledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING SES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


" —, 


a En 











Aut. Daveerrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


—AND— 
BOACHES, 

Clear them out with our | 

EXTERMINATOR. 

No dust. No trouble to use. 

Satisfaction gnaranteed or 

money refu nded. Me, Ry 


It fs marvelous. how many different com 


quickly. Healing all Cuts, puree aed’ tectee 


All who or order direct from us, gy 
refunded if not apentoney 8a tisfled. 

mr of the United States, or Canada. 
BARNARD & Co., 

459 Washington st. 





Lameness of Muscles or ‘Stiff 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


yoqwest It, shall receive ny to th 
ome diee at the money shall be 
tava tail e pamphlet sent free. 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


os we ANY STREETS 


Positively Cures Di nse, ¢ Croup, Asthma, Sronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hackir 
Cough, Inifaens peenieee, Morbus, Diarrhoe a tS 3-5 uralgia, T oothache, Earache, 
Sciatica, Lame Bac Limbs, 


Cough, Whooping 
kK, and Soreness 


AS MUCH FOR It INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL ese. 


nts | ed will cnre. $e rene point t lies im the fact that it oom 


Magic. Lape ye mauner of © Chills. 
of Cramps, 


POO pote’ vhass 


ts JOHNSON 











ng. 
he, 
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FOR THE BEST WORK 


—II— 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Visit the newly-fitted Studio of 


- rm 
WINTER ST. 
ave yourpletures taken. By strict personal atten- 
n to business Our work when done is sure to please 
\ll departments ander our supervision. Portraits in 
CRAYON, PASTEL, WATER COLORS 
and INDIA INK. 
rst-class finish. We solicit work to finish for ama- 
To any such patrons we will give instructions 
With courteous treatment and first-class work 
pe to gain your patronage. Respectfully, 
F. F. Dunshee, F- H. Maxfield, 
yur pietares taken on cloudy days are equal to any 
en in pleasant weather. Sunshine is not necessary. 
——- Open on ALL Ho.rparys. 


THE VICTOR TYPE- WRITER, | 


A perfect writing machine. Easy to learn. 


ONLY $15.00 


Send for Circulars. 


GEO. D. JOHNSON, - General Agent 


7 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


ROSS N EY 
Gas Saver and Purifier. | 


ECONOMICAL, SMOKELESS, ODORLESS, BURNERS SELF-CLEANIAG, 


«>¢> 
—— 








| 





Guaranteed to prevent all smoking cf gas. 'A | 
rfeet regulator for coal, water or gasoline gas. | 
Send for descriptive cireular. | 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVING CO.,. 


| 


38 and 40 Eastern Av- Boston, Mass. 








Au Electric Plant.—There has been dis- |} 
covered in the forests of India, according 
to La Nature, a strange plant which pos- 
sesses to a very high degree astonishing | 
magnetic power. The hand which breaks | 
a leaf from it receives immediately a shock 
equal to that which is produced by the} 
conductor of an introduction coil. .At a} 
distance of six meters a magnetic needle | 
is affected by it, and it will be quite de-| 
ranged if brought near. The energy of | 
this singular influence varies with the hour | 
of the day. All powerful about two o'clock | 
n the afternoon, it is absolutely annulled 
during the night. At the times of storm | 
its intensity augments to striking propor-| 
tions. During rain the plant seems to suc- | 
cumb and bends its head during a thunder | 
shower; it remains there without force 
or virtue euen if one should shelter it with 
an umbrella. No shock is felt at that time 
in breaking the leaves and the needle is 
inaffected beside it. One never by chance 
bird or an insect alight on the} 
clectric plant; an instinct seems to warn 
them that they would find there sudden | 
death. It is also important to remark that | 
it grows none of the magnetic | 
metals are found; neither iron, nor cabalt, | 
ior nickel, and undeniable proof that the | 
electric force belongs exclusively -to the | 
plant. Light and heat, phosphorescence, 
inagnetism, electricity, how many mysteries | 
and botanical problems does this wondrous 
Indian plant conceal within its leaf and | 
flowers? 


sees a 


where 


———— ———— 


Mrs. Tedd, the wife of the Amherst as- | 
tronomer, who has gone to Africa to ob-| 
serve the eclipse, helped her husband won- 
derfully in his preparations. She read | 
every book concerning the coast to which | 

expedition is going, and read to him | 
selected passages daily. She also worked 
formulas and details of geography for | 


ry 6-57: ' 

Walt Whitman, the good gray poet, has 
i boy about twelve years of age to drive 
him around. The boy is very clever. He 
tly said: “I think a great deal of W. 

W. [keep a note book and I put down all 
he says into the note book, and after he’s 
dead I'm going to go round lecturing about | 


| 

Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir:—I have used | 
your Elixir on two horses for curbs, and in | 
ten days they were af free from the disease | 
48 On the day they were foaled. I can 
cheerfully recommend it as a sure cure for 
YUrhs Joun F. WiNcu, 

130 atid 136 Federal St. 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











Cost for Gas, 1 Cent per hour Each Burner. 


No Wire Gauze to Become Foul. 





Nod 


Gas Heatec 





HOME GAS$MACHINE 


34 BROAD ST.; BOSTON, MASS. 


06-6881 


__ 


‘SU3ILVIH ONY SJAOLS SV3 MIN 





06-6881 





TRAVEL 


FOR KENNEBEC RIVER. 


Steamer Kennebec, Capt. Jason Collins, will 
leave Lincoin’s Wharf, Boston, every TUESDAY, 
and FRIDAY, at 5 _o’clock P. + for Pop- 
ham Beach, Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, Hal. | 
lowell and Augusta, connecting at Bath with | 
steamers for Boothbay. Tickets and State Rooms 
can be secured of L. H. PALMER, 3 Old State 
House, cor. State and Washington streets, or 

CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent, 
Lincoln’s Wharf. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after June 17, 1889, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
6 80 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

' Albany. 

A. M. EXPRESS PARLOR (‘AR for 

' Troy, Albany and Binghamton. Sleeping 
car for Buffalo. 

ll 30 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' Pas: 
3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 

‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rvs. 

7 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 

' Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls and Uhi- 
cago and Grand Trusk ay: 

ll 0 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping 
' Cars to Troy. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





& LYNN R. R. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON FOR 


Winthrop Junction—5.50, 6.52, 7.14, 7.30, 7.44, 
8, 8.14, 8.30, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 10.30, Ll, 11.30 a.m; 
12 M; 12.30, 1, then ewery fifteen minutes till 
8.30, 8.40, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 10.54, 11.20 P.M. 

Beachmont—6.52, 7.30, 8. 8.40, 9, 10, 
11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1.15, 1.80, 1.45, 2, 2.15, 
‘2.30, 2.4%, 3.15, 3.30, 3.45, 4.15, 4.30, 4.45, 5.15, 5.30, 
5.45, 6.15, 6.30, 6.45,7, 7.15, 7.30, 7.45, 8,15, 8.30, 
9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Crescent Beach—6.52, 7.30, 8, 3.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 min- 
utes till & 30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Oak Island—6.52, 3,%, 10,11 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, 
then every 15 minutes till 5.3”, 9.50, 10.20, 
11.20 P.M. 

Point of Pines—6.52, 7.30, 8, 5.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 min- 
utes till 8.30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Lynn—6.52, 7.30, 8, $.30, 840, 9, 10, 10.30, 11, 
11,30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, tnen every 15 minutes 
Lill 8.20, 9.20, 9.50. 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

SUNDAYS. 

Winthrop Junc., Beachmont. Crescent 
Beach, Oak Island, Point of Pines 
and Lynu—9.50, 10, 10.30, 11, then ewery 15 
minates till 9.30, 10, 10.15 P. M. 


TRAINS FOR WINTHEOP. 


Ingalls, Winthrop Centre, Winthrop 
each, Ocean Spray and Hightands— 
Week days, 550, 7.14, 1.44, 8.14, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 
10.30, 11, 11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1,30, 2, 2.30, 3, 
830, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30, 7, 7.30, 8, 8.30, 9.20, 
10.20, 11.20 P.M. 
Sundays—Every half hour from 930 a.m. till 
pM, 10.15 P, M. 
Tafi’s Hotel—i0, 11 a.M.; 12 M.; 1, 1.30, 2,220, 
3, 3.30, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M. 
Sundays—10, ll A. M.; 12 M.; 1, 130, 2, 2.30, 3, 3.30, 
4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M. 
JOHN A. FENNO, G.T.A. 
C, A. HAMMOND, Supt, 
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THE FAVORITE BOSTON WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO 
Social, Political, Literary and Home Interests. 











The Paper for the People.--- Bright, Newsy and 
Reliable.---Born to Lead. 


A Newspaper and a Literary Journal in One. 





are the following features for 1889: 

A convenient, attractive and 
form Magazine and newsparer in one. 
Timely editorial articles of broad and 
general concern. 

Special contributions of travel, history 
and reminiscence. 

The Observer's observations upon Matters 
Wise and Otherwise. 

Special articles by *‘DorotHy LuNpT.” 

City Chat, Personal Items, and Talk of 
the Day. 

A prompt review of all the latest books 
and current periodicals; literary news and 
gossip. 

Weekly comment upon the Drama in 
Boston, with theatrical chit-chat and an- 
nouncements. 


Single Copies Five Cents. 


BOSTON 
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Short Notice and Warranted. 
Leather Boots. 


ping Boys’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling,20c. Tap- 
ping Women’s Boots. 45c ; Heeling, 20c. 
apping Misses’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, l5c. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and 
not called for. All kinds of Men’s and 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices. 





popular 





BVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE 
THE MODEL FAMILY 


Subscription price $2.00 per year to all paying in advance. 


Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


ELM STREET. 


All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Rubber Soles applied to 


All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes mal: to measure. 
List for Leather Work: Tapping Men’s Boots, 50c.; heeling 25c. Tap- 


The BOSTON COMMONWEALTH is issued every Saturday, and is pre- 
eminently the paper for the home circle. 
time receive prompt and discriminating attention. 


Among the special claims to attention offered by the COMMONWEALTH 


All important topics of the 


A glance at the Musical World, with 
timely note and opinion. 


Art Notes. 

Choice Short Stories, or Serials. 

The Social Studies of Rev. William G. 
Babcock. 

Notes upon Woman’s Advancement, 

Temperance News. 

The Latest Faghions. 

Original and Selected Verse. 

Interesting and Valuable Miscellany. 

Juvenile Department. 

Household Hints. 

Farm Notes. 

Health Department. 


UP 
PAPER. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


Commonwealth Publishing Company. 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 







Price 
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Stage Whispers. 


‘Alone in London” will be the attraction 
at the Waltham Opera House, next Monday 
evening. 


Bill Nve and James Whitcomb Riley are 
soon to aprear before a Boston theatre 
audience. A most enjoyable programme is 
being arranged. 


The one hundredth performance of 
‘Hands Across the Sea” will occur Wednes- 
day evening, November 27th, and be an 
occasion of especial interest. 


The scenic artists, property men and 
machinists at the Boston are busy in pre- 
paring the settings for Hoyt’s ‘‘Midnight 
Bell,” soon to be produced here. 


Miss Lotta, the actress, has arrived in 
Boston, accompanied by her mother, and 
taken quarters at Hotel Brunswick. She 
may remain in town all winter. 


» 6098 ] 

Annie Pixley will produce ‘22, Seconc 

Floor,” during her engagement at the Tre- 

mont, the piece having made a pronounced 
hit everywhere it has been given. 


Each person in the audience at ‘Wednes- 
day afternoon's performance of “A Doll's 
Home,” at the Globe Theatre, received as a 
souvenir a copy of the periodical, the 
Trans-Atlantic, coptaining @ fine portrait 
of Henrik Ibsen, with an interesting sketch 
of his Mfe. 





Mrs. Langtry has engaged the St. James’ 
Theatre, London, for a year from January 
next, when she will open in * I wixt Axe 
and Crown.” She is at present playing - 
the provinces, and at Leeds has just — 
sponsor for a little girl who has been ‘ pt 
nameless for three years of her existence 
by her mother, until the Lily should visit 
town again. 


The combination of Booth and Modjeska, 
it is said, will cease at the close of the 
present season, while the coming season 
will again see Booth and Barrett's names 
together on the bills, and Miss Minna Gale 
back in her old position of leading lady. 
Though this arrangement is about decided 
upon, still it will depend altogether on 
Barrett's health. 


An Old Superstition. 


The number 13 has, by a large fraction 
of the community, been looked upon 4s 
particularly unlucky, and many illustrations 
are cited in support of this idea, but after 
all in regard to good luck or bad luck it 
depends entirely upon the standpoint from 
which we look. For instance here is an 
illustration exactly in point. No. 15 Winter 
street, is both lucky and unlucky as you 
may happen to view it. To all those men, 
who want the most fashionable clothes in 
the market, of the latest English cut, of 
the choicest imported goods, at prices 
only one half of what they have been in 
the habit of paying, No. 13 Winter street, 
is a remarkable lucky number, because at 
this number, on the second floor, is situated 
the Kyno Tailoring Company, an English 
firm that has just opened in Boston and 
which makes the most fashionable of suits 
for prices ranging from $16.00 upward, 
and overcoats, made in an equally stylish 
way, for the same low figure. Now to 
those who have hitherto been obliged to 
pay $40.00 for a suit of clothes, No. 13 
Winter street will be a particularly lucky 
number, but taken from another stand- 
point the matter is presented in a different 
light. For instance it will be a totally 
unlucky number to many high priced tailors 
who will find a large part of their patron- 
age going to the Kyno Company. 


A Change for the Better. 


The Concord & Montreal Railroad has 
just moved into its new offices at 207 Wash- 
ington Street. 207 will be remembered as 
formerly occupied by Lyford the Jeweller. 
The Concord & Montreal Railroad is the 
result of a combination which went into 
effect the 7th of October, whereby the Con- 
cord Railroad which formerly had its office 
at No. 5 State Street, and the Boston, Con- 
cord & Montreal Railroad for so many years 
located at 214 Washington Street, came 
under one management and consolidated 
into one road to be known as the Concord 
& Montreal Railroad. The new offices of this 
new road are most convenient in location 
and most commodious in their character. 
They have been newly fitted up with special 
reference to the business of a railroad 
office, and there Mr. G. W. Storer the New 
England Passenger Agent of this road will 
always be found during office hours ready 
to give all possible information that the in- 
quirer may desire. 


FURS 
4(2 Washington st. 


NOW OPEN. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 


Perfect Bed 
Perfect Lou 
x. 


a 
Send for Cire'l'r. ae 
8. GRAVES & 8ON, 
681 Washington Street 


Please notice the following points: 
1. When closed they are, and appear, just like 
a Sofa or Lounge. 
2- Tne back is put on strong like a Lounge. 
3. You can tuck In the bed elothes at the back 
and foot. 
4. Room enough between the slate for bed 
clothes. 
5. When open they are a nice PBedatead, 
stronger than most bedsteads, and a complete 
Spring Bed 
6. A firm bolster across the head end. 
7. A strong and easily adjusted foot-voard. 
8. Kach of the six legs are fastened strong, and 
are on rollers,s0 you can roll the bed about the 
room. 
%. They have from % to 42 full length In Spiral 
Springs. 
10. ‘The open bed is as high as aseat (17 pm 
12, We warrant he frame to be durable anc 
he upholstering very thorough. 
18. We make to order extra long, widéor thick. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENT, 
By repeated decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, every person using any arti 


cle infringing a patent is liable for 
full damages. 


Taylor Adjustable Shoe 


KASY from THE FIRST 
ONr PATTIE 
Of UPPERS cutwears two 
pairs of SULES. Special 
attention to custom work 


BAILEY’s 


Shoe Parlor, 


12” TREMONT ST , Room Ll. 





Fact. Worth Knowing. 

The attention of business men, is called 
to the advertisement of Mr. B. F. Bennett. 
No. 6 Federal street, manufacturer of blank 
books, stationery etc. Mr Bennett will 
be remembered by many of our older read- 
ers, as one of the merchants on State street, 
who were compelled to close their stores at 
the time of Anthony Burns’ return to 
slavery. 


Success in the practice of medicine is 
something on which the entire community 
as well as the particular doctor who 
achieves it is greatly interested. For this 
kind of success means even more to the 
patients than to the practitioner. To him 
it means only a few more dollars and a lit- 
tle wider fame, but to his patients it means 
restored health, renewed vitality, and a new 
interest in life; and this is the reason that 
80 many people speak with so much enthu- 
siasin of the great success that has attended 
the labors of Dr. Herbert E. Small, 690 
Shawmut Avenue. 


Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s grand 
excursions to the republic of Mexico, are 
among the most popular of their numerous 
tours. For this winter they announce four 
excursions to Mexico, two of them to in- 
clude a grand round of California. ‘The 
longer trip will occupy 82 days, and all of 
the parties will make the outward journey 
via Cincinnati, the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, 
and San Antonio. Twenty-six days will be 
devoted to the inspection of Mexico. This 
firm also announces a series of 10 winter 
trips to California. The first excursion to 
California is announced for Nov. 14, and 
the date of departure of the first Mexico 
party is Jan. 18, 1890. Circulars may be 
obtained of W. Raymond, 296 Washington 
Street, opposite School Street. 


We have been enjoying mild weather for 
some time. This is the Indian summer 
which is so delightful while it lasts, but 
which lasts so short a time. This is now 
virtually over, and the warm days that 
still remain to us must be few and fleet- 
ing. It is time therefore to make pro- 
vision for the approach of winter and 
the coming of the cold. This is par- 
ticularly a matter of interest to ladies, for 
to them the cold. biting air of our Boston 
winter is naturally a constant terror, 
and it behooves them when the ther- 
mometer is well down towards the zero to 
go about well wrapped up, preferably in 
furs. The place to get these furs both 
because of the great variety of the assort- 
ment, and the modderateness of prices to say 
nothing of the accommodating character of 
the proprietor is at Mr. H. Crine’s, 15 and 
17 Avon Street. 
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FLAVOR Your 
Meat, Game and Poultry Dressing with 


BELL’S SPICED SEASONING. 


8S SEASONING is made of the granulated leaves of fra- 
cua aweet herbs and choice selected spices, having all the fla- 
yors that can he desired, thereby saving the trouble of having 
to use a dozen different kinds of herbs and spices to give the 
proper flavor. On account of the purity, one tables nful is 
enough to season the dressing to an 8 pound turkey. Full direc- 
tions with each can. Used by all leading Hotels. 


BROWN, RILEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 
Orders im Stocks aud Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
A. L. BROWN, w.J. RILEY, 

Ex.Member N.Y .Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Cotton ( 


FIRE INSURANCE. | —— 


NORTH AMERICAN Financial Anstitution 


INSURANCE CO, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


09 KILBY STREET, 


COR. WATER ST. 


SILAS PEIRCE, President. | 
EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. | 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. | 


Also Boston Office of several) A Policy in this Company combines 


S . UNSURPASSED SEcuRITY with protection fo 
a Companies of dependents or support for me ag ie 








SLASONING 





INSURANCE. 


THE 


Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. MecCURDY, - - President. 


No other investment so fully meets the 
various contingencies of life. 


Has Paid Policy-holders $272,481,338 


| 
| Interest receipts have exceeded 
all expenses by over 


j 
j 
} 
| 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


rust OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


$60,000,000 


‘ 


For rates and examples of policies apply to 


orn 73 C. A. HOPKINS, 


$2,426,189.72 | GENERAL AGENT, 


| 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are ’ ild; j 
lasued atthe old life rate premium. : | Company S Building, 95 Milk St., 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 
policies. _ 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur | 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on | 
application to the Company's Office, | 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. | 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. } 
8S. F. TRULL. Secretary, 
W™. B. TURNER, Asst.-See. 


ACCOUNTANT. 
Cf race, 


Corporation, Mercantile, and 


MASSACHUSETTS. | 


ASSETS Pec. 31, 1888....$19,7234,.538.45 
LIABILITIES 17,288,348.72 


| 


Boston, Mass. 


MASSAGE. 


And Magnetism. 
MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & Co 


Mrs. Faxon has been very 

ment of obs*inate cases—-N 

ity, Anemic, Dy: and Rheumatic Ailments, 
snd is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 
and to past patients. Also, instruction given in 
Massage. 


OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
Office Houra—9 to 1 and 2 to 6, and Sunday After 
noons. 





B@™ Agents wanted to canvass .for th: 
Commission Books opened, exam-| BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
ined and adjusted. Reference fur- | commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
nished. 3 Commercial St., Room 4, | Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. Boston. 


G-0-0-D-S. 








Seal, Persianna, Black Bear, and all other Popular Kinds. 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY. 


JOSEPH 


A. JSACK SON. -- 








